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PY” PORTABLE 
35 ww, SOUND PROJECTOR 


Provides Superb Sound and Visual Projection for Moderate 








Size Auditoriums, Schools, Colleges, Churches, Hotels, Hos- 
pitals, Private and Public Organizations, Etc. 


A positive assurance of splendid tone 
and adequate volume in addition to a 
professional standard of visual projec- 
tion, mechanical efficiency, dependa- 
bility, ease of operation and simplicity 


For over a quarter of a century the 
products of this company have held an 
unquestioned outstanding leadership wher- 
ever motion pictures are shown and en- 
joyed. In New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
London, Paris, in all the greatest cities of 
the world, Simplex Projectors are used in 
the largest and finest motion picture the- 
atres. Simplex Projectors are extensively 
used in South America, Asia, Australia, 
Africa as well as throughout North Amer- 
ica and Europe. In the isolated portions 
of the universe where dependability is 
absolutely indispensable, Simplex Projec- 
tors will be found. Governments, the Army 
and Navy, great commercial organizations, 
universities, churches and other institu- 
tions have used Simplex Projectors exclu- 
sively for many years. More recently 
the finest trans-Atlantic and Pacific liners 
have installed Simplex Projectors for the 
entertainment of their passengers. 
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FULL DETAILS WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION, 88-96 Gold St., N. Y. 
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When You Project Glass Slides... 
FACE YOUR AUDIENCE! 


How troublesome it is to depend upon an operator to project your illustrative material 
as you lecture. How excellent it would be if you could be in two places at the same 
time— back operating the projector and in front of your audience, lecturing. 


Spencer Model B Delineascope makes it possible for you to achieve this ideal condi- 
tion. Lecture in front of the class and project your illustrative material by a Model B 


Delineascope set right in front of you at your desk. 


Model B 
Delineascope The image is projected over your head onto a screen hanging above you in full view 


of your entire audience. Before you on the slide track lies the glass slide just as it 


appears on the screen. Point out, directly on the slide, what you wish to bring out in 


your lecture. A pencil will serve—and the image of the pointer, of course, appears 


on the screen. 


In Actual Use 


Folder K-63 -E fully describes this 
Model B Delineascope and its many uses 


in the classroom. Write for it today! 





BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. we 








Closed 


DE-LUXE CHALLENGER 


One of the fourteen Da-Lite models designed for schools, 


churches, industrial, homes, etc. 








Motion Picture Screens 
For Better Pictures 


Visual instruction, by the motion picture method, requires the 
use of film, a projector and a screen. The quality of the picture 
and its ultimate value depend upon the efficiency of each one 
of these agencies in doing its part. The result can be no better 
than the weakest link in this chain. 

Da-Lite screens reflect the achievements of nearly a quarter 
of a century of specialized screen building. They excel in 
reflective properties and in the quality of workmanship and 
materials used, with the added advantages offered by an un- 
usually large selection of superb models from which to choose. 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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V ICTOR takes genuine pride in being 


the first to make available in 16 mm sound- 
on-film the splendid series of educational pic- 
tures produced by Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Incorporated. These pictures include the edu- 
cational films produced at the University of 
Chicago and need no introduction to visual- 
minded educators. 


They are the result of years of creative 
research on the part of curriculum specialists, 
educational methods experts, subject matter 
specialists, and sound film technicians. Im- 
portant experiments and tests made with them 
have resulted in their wide recognition. The 
pictures have grown out of actual teaching 
situations and are precisely integrated with 
units of instruction of which they are a part. 


The series now available embraces such 
subjects as: music, physics, vocational guid- 
ance, mathematics, elementary school science, 
and training films for parents and teachers. 
Detailed information and prices gladly sup- 
plied on request. 

SEE AND HEAR THESE FILMS 
DEMONSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


Address all inquiries to 
Victor Animatograph Corp'n. 





i & RA: P . 
AND UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL 
TALKING PICTURES 


SOUND -on- FILM 


GIVES YOU THE 
WORLD'S BEST 


TEACHING 


REG.US. 
PAT. OFF. 





WORLD'S FINEST 16™m MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


VICTOR, 


PORTABLE and EASY-TO-USE 


ANIMATOPHONE 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


SOUND - oN -FILM 
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THI$ New COMBINATION 







Victor has made the 16 mm sound- 
on-film talking motion picture as practical as 
the silent film for educational and all other 
non-theatrical applications. 


The Victor 16 mm Sound-on-Film Ani- 
matophone Projector has received national 
acceptance as a reproducer capable of giving 
truly professional results. The really amazing 
feature of the Animatophone, however, is not 
so much that it reproduces sound and pictures 
comparable in quality to the very finest of 
professional showings, but that it does so 
without requiring any more skill for operation 
than is needed for manipulating the dials of 
any ordinary radio. 


Furthermore, the Animatophone is sturdy, 
durable, and extremely easy to care for. Vital 
parts are all quickly accessible for cleaning 
and slip back into keyed positions without 
requiring adjustments or the use of tools... 
giving absolute assurance of continuous satis- 


factory performance 


Victor ANIMATOGRAPH CorpP’N. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
242 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 650 S. Grand, Los Angeles 
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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


OW that the University has turned its research 

upon the theatrical movies, put out a “textbook” 

to teach critical judgment of Hollywood's prod- 
uct, is now enthusiastically busy at injecting the new 
subject of “motion picture appreciation” into the 
crowded curricula of schools and, finally, now that 
the visual section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for the first time in its history has just devoted 
a large portion of its annual sessions to theatrical 
motion pictures-—we incline to wonder if those con- 
cerned really know what it’s all about. Are they sure 
in how far the theatre is part of the school’s job? Do 
they know whether they are contributing to or com- 
plicating the educational problem? Is Industry ap- 
proval, or student approval, or teacher approval, real 
evidence of value? Have they thought why such 
approval is so easily won? Are theatrical movies 
for entertainment, or not? Are movie-goers after any- 
thing but amusement and thrill? Can “technique” 
compete with “thrill”? -Do they aim to increase or 
diminish movie-going by the youth of the land? Do 
they expect to achieve concentration or distraction 
for young minds in their primary task of attaining the 
“age of reason’? Do the promoters know the 
answers? Or will they merely wait and see what 
happens ? 

The excitement began only a year or so ago, when 
the completed Payne studies began to appear. It was 
about the middle of the great depression. Movie at- 
tendance was at very low ebb, and advance rumors 
regarding the Payne results promised little toward 
bringing back the tide. Very promptly, therefore, the 
Industry took up the cudgels and belabored energet- 
ically the Payne results, methods, and investigators. 

Then something must have happened. The situa- 
tion seems markedly changed. The Industry’s attacks 
on the Payne Fund experiments have moderated al- 
most to the point of silence. Professorial interpre- 
tation of these experiments has apparently led to a 
surprising conclusion—that the solution needed for 
the movie problem is the very one proposed by in- 
dustry headquarters many years ago, namely, that 
“the public must be educated” or better movies cannot 
be made to pay their costs. Now comes the “manual” 
by one of the investigators, expressly for use in “edu- 
cating” the public in High Schools, and elsewhere as 
far as possible. Organization of thousands in classes 
to “study” the motion picture goes merrily forward, 
with glowing description of results already attained 
and confident prediction of a brilliant future for the 
work. Although the Payne Fund expressly announced, 
at the completion of its researches, that it would not 
furnish a dollar for the proposed expansion program, 
the financing of the new work is evidently no trouble 
at all. And finally we are informed that the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America highly 
approve the idea of teaching as many school children 
as possible to distinguish good from bad movies. (!!) 
On the whole, the change is startling since the days 
when the Payne Fund investigations stirred fear and 
trembling in the master minds of moviedom. Can it 


be that “history is repeating itself’, as it has done so 
often since the advent of the extremely able Mr. Will 
Hays? 

Here is some of the “repetitious” history. Since 
Edison, in a moment of incredibly wrong judgment, 
dropped the motion picture as a worthless toy of no 
possibilities, it fell into the same kind of hands, and 
largely the same hands, as hold it today. It has re 
mained steadfast by its one cardinal principle ( Medes 
and Persians please note) that ‘‘nothing matters but 
the box-office”. When anything threatened that, some 
thing was done about it. 
been many and varied, and have been done with max 
imum efficiency only since the arrival of Mr. Hays. 


Those “somethings” have 


Censorship bills in dozens, in practically all States, 
were defeated as fast as proposed. Bills before the 
national Congress, some half dozen in the past ten 
vears, have lingered in pigeon-holes and finally gone 
into oblivion without coming to vote. \ two-vears 
lederal investigation of affairs cinematic piled up 
masses of evidence, filled the country with whisperings 
about what would happen to moviedom when the trial 
came—and, lo, no trial came. 


There have been, however, greater potential dangers 
to the box-office than the futile attempts at legislation. 
Various national organizations of prestige and wide 
influence planned review services on the movies, which 
aimed to tell the truth about character and content of 
the pictures to give parents a sound basis for selection 
in movie attendance by the family. Every such sery 
ice, to be sure, tended to increase attendance on good 
pictures, but it also carried the possibility of reducing 
attendance in some degree on poor and bad pictures. 
The Industry had no objection to the increase, but the 
reduction was unforgivable. It outraged the sacred 
box-office. Then was evolved the amazingly effective 
slogan, “Boost the Best, lonore the Rest”, one of the 
most skillful sophistries that could have been devised. 
Those six little words have gone ringing through the 
country and down the years. They have toppled the 
intelligence and common sense of countless chairmen, 
committees, clubs—of pastors, deacons, churches—of 
superintendents, school boards, communities. That 
magic slogan has largely nullified the worthy efforts 
of every organization or group that accepted it as 
true. 

Another method of averting box-office dangers is 
more subtle and still more effective, in fact practically 
infallible. 
appears in any quarter, consist in listening sympathet 


The preliminary steps, when a new plan 


ically, approving heartily, and then offering “full co 
operation”. Once this famous “cooperation” is ac- 
cepted, it is usually all over but the shouting, and the 


shouting is done by the Industry. The workings of 
this “cooperation” method, its possibilities in the new 


movement toward teaching critical appreciation of 
movies in schools, and the probabilities of its adoption 
by the Industry in the present situation must await a 
later issue for discussion. 

NELSON L. GREENE. 
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Modern Trends In the Visual Program 


DUCATIONAL visual organizations 
dav scattered over the United State ron 
coast to coast. from Gulf to Great Lake 


Many of these organizations art 
quate to carry on highly efficient 1 rogerams: othet 
are pitifully weak. Nowhere is there any great 
formity ot practice, nowhere does there ex! 
significant scientific research to guide these organ 
izations in their work Deplorable as thi 


seem, these organizations have not allowed 


tions to defeat their activity But their suce ( 
and their failures have been chi bor 
checkered experience 

To determine whether this “trial and. ert 
process has brought to light rends 1 \ 
methodology, a questionnaire as recentl 
dressed to two hundred and forty-one Ameri 
cities in which public school visual work was bi 
lieved to exist in some organized form Kiftv-nine 


percent of these cities replied, contributing 


mass of data and opinion on many phases of visual 


instruction. To secure a clearer picture of the facts 


recorded, these cities were grouped into three 
classes: Class I—cities with a popu 
less than 50,000, Class I[—cities with a populatio1 
of from 50,000 to 500,000, and Class ITI 


a population of over 500,000 From the results ob 


tained, certain visual “hows” and “whys” may be 
deduced 
I. Using Our Visual Equipment 

It is well known that the use of pictures, charts 
models, and exhibits considerably antedated the uss 
of light projection devices in visual instructi 
Though once extremely popular, these devices hav 

1 41 ] ] 


in many schools given ground to 


Oo é slide projectol 


the Opaque projector, and the motion picture pro 


jector. With the modern universal use of electri 


ity, such proje ctors literally “took the schools by 
storm’. Because producers of such equipment 
have often hailed these device Sa 1 panacea tot 


visual problems, their use has somewhat obscured 
the earlier non-projecting equipment 
have learned, or have yet to learn, that no one de 
vice can serve all purposes, but that a careful uss 
of many devices will materially assist formal 
struction. 

Let us see what has happened modern practice 
In asking the cities surveyed about their use of visual 
equipment, three helds of activity were considered 
the classroom, the assembly room, and the activity 
meeting place. Table I gives the answers in their 
statistical form, though it must be remembered that 


the data deal only with the percentages of cities using 


J. FREDERIC ANDREWS 


this equipment, and not the relative intensity of use 
of such equipment. 
Table I 
Percentage of Cities Using Certain Visual Aids as a 
Part of Classroom, Assembly and Activity Work 
Class- Assem- Activity 
room bly Hall Meeting 


Motion pictures 83% 86% 70% 
Glass or film slides 89 68 63 
( Jpaque projection 51 28 27 
Models and exhibits 73 t 7 
Special charts and pictures 86 + t 


data was secured here. 
From Table I it will be seen that practically nine 
out of every ten (89%) cities reporting have made 
some use of slide projection as a definite part of 
classroom instruction, whereas the motion picture 
is a more popular medium for assembly (86%) and 
activity (70%) work. Charts, models, pictures, etc., 
perhaps the least expensive of the media listed, are 
used in at least three out of every four cities (73% 
and 86%) reporting. When the cities are classified 
according to population, percentages of use for 
Class III cities range from 13-25% higher than the 
average, whereas for Class I cities the percentages 
rarely drop below the average by more than ten 
per cent. Though but twelve cities comprised Class 
[Il, it is interesting to note that all of these cities 
have used motion pictures under the three condi- 
tions named, all but two of them have used slides 
tor assembly work, and all but one of them have 
utilized slides for activity meetings. However, 
there existed no relationship between size of cities 
and equipment used, leading one to believe that cost 
of any particular type of equipment did not greatly 
determine its selection for use in the schools. 
Numerous other deductions might be based upon 
the above table, but perhaps the most outstanding 
of these deals with the apparent lack of attention 
to opaque projection, a medium that allows for a 
wide range of material available at a minimum 
cost. Since the initial expense of opaque projectors 
is not prohibitive, the above figures seem to imply 
that opaque projection as today presented is hardly 
satisfactory (percentages of 51%, 28% and 27%) 
in either of the three environments presented, a fact 
that projector manufacturers will do well to note. 
Projector manufacturers are prone to say much 
about “daylight projection.” In its most liberal 
definition, “daylight projection” cannot mean more 
than unusually brilliant projector illumination used 
in a semi-darkened room; in its strickest sense 
“daylight projection” is a decided misnomer. Vis- 
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ual workers were asked about the success of “day- 
light projection” in the average classroom—while 
69% reported successful operation, all sorts of con 
ditions were appended to their replies. Here seems 
to lie one of the most important handicaps to visual 
instruction of light projection. The fact that many 
classrooms are not satisfactorily provided with 
darkening facilities, are not adequately wired (see 
Table II). and are of poor dimensions for projec- 
tion work has led many educators to consider seri 
ously the establishment of specially designed and 
equipped “visual laboratories.” 

Table II 

Median Percentage of Classrooms Wired for Use 
of Portable Projectors 


ClassI ClassII Class III 
Cities Cities Cities 
Median Percentage 75% 60% 80% 


The “visual laboratory”, completely equipped 
with proper seating, lighting, and electrical facil- 
ities, should solve many visual problems as well 
as reduce the cost of visual instruction consider- 
ably. While it has been charged that such a “lab- 
oratory” restricts the number of pupils that can be 
taught by projection at one time, the charge is not 
necessarily a legitimate one. Physically, the “vis- 
ual laboratory” should consist of several rooms de- 
signed for optical and acoustic perfection, grouped 
about a central projection room. This central room 
should be provided with numerous electrical out- 
lets, by means of which any type of projector, 
equipped with interchangeable lenses and illumi- 
nants, could be used at will. Projectors could then 
be easily interchanged ; several could be used at one 
time, with one or several groups. While such a 
system may appear to approach the professional, 
the results obtained are professional in quality, and 
eliminate many difficulties of modern day class 
room visual instruction. 

Another advantage of the “visual laboratory” is 
that it may provide a workshop for the preparation 
of visual aids, realia, etc. Though little tried today, 
it has been found that a much greater student in 
terest is created when the visual lesson has been 
prepared and presented by the student body. Under 
such conditions visual instruction is no longer a 
“show”; it becomes a living student activity. 

The “visual laboratory” should provide optimum 
service at minimum cost. While it may still have 
inherent handicaps, it may eventually solve more 
problems than it presents. When visual workers 
were asked about the “visual laboratory” as com- 
pared with classroom presentation, 42% reported 
in favor of the former, and many replies revealed a 
decided interest in the plan. At the present time 
most of the favorable answers came from the small- 
er cities, where cost is a decided factor in the visual 


program. 


The Educational Screen 


II. Securing Our Visual Material 
It has been assumed that a factor necessary to 
the successful organization of visual instruction is 
the establishment of a central depository for visual 
material. While the success of each city reporting 
Table [Il 
Percentage of Cities Maintaining Central Depositories 
for Visual Material 


All Cities Class I Class I] Class II] 
Cities Cities Cities 
Percentage 41% 35% 12% 67 % 


cannot be tacitly assumed, Table III reveals that 
41% of the cities reporting have such depositories. 
Most disappointing is the return from the smaller 
and medium sized cities. The establishment of 
such depositories in small cities need not depend 
upon the acquisition of elaborate and multiple 
equipment. The collection of material already in 
the schools, as well as that easily available, need 
require only space, clerical assistance, and initia 
tive. Most any city can provide these, once given a 
It is believed that smaller school 


he writings of some 


workable plan. 
systems would gladly accept t 
visual authority on a method of organizing visual 


instruction without a great outlay of money and 


time. 
Organization of a central depository does in no 
way imply that extensive purchase of slides and 


Table IV reveals 


film is necessary to its efficiency. 


Table IV 
Percentage of Cities Reporting Renting Films 
Class | ClassII Class IT] 
Cities Cities Cities 
Percentage 78% 17% 33% 


that at least three out of every four of the cities in 
the two smaller classes are today renting films for 
school showings. In cities over 500,000 people, 
where film and slide libraries are surprisingly ex 
tensive, 33° of these school organizations still rely 
upon rented material. 

Another source of material open to the school 
with little money has been made possible through 
the co-operation of industry and commerce in pro 
ducing many films and slides which can be pro 
cured by merely paying transportation charges 
While primarily produced for advertising purposes, 
this material presents many examples of films and 
slide sets that are admirably suited to school needs, 
and which contain no objectionable advertising 
often no direct advertising at all. Survey results 
show that this material has been received with open 
arms by the schools, as 92% of the schools reported 
that they are using this type of material—even in 
the largest (Class III) cities a percentage of 83% 
was received. How important rented and loaned 
material is today in school work is shown in Table 


V. 
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Table V from the larger (Class III) cities. 
Median Percentage of School Show Resulty \\Vhat is taught in these courses? Visual work- 
the Use of Rented and Loa Vaterial ers were asked this question based upon the fol- 
Class | lass IL | ing classification (a) use of equipment, (b) 
ici i Be: = : ~~ are correlation of visual aids with curriculum, and (c) 
Se ee aoe ‘ history and theory of visual education. It was 
III. Training Our Teachers in Visual Instruction found that 87% of the courses given dealt with the 
The proper use of visual equipment cannot bi use of equipment, 80% dealt with the correlation 
obtained unless the teacher knows something about Table V1 
the fundamentals of the theory and technique ol Percentage of Cities Giving Teacher-Training Courses 
visual instruction. Special methods courses for th in Visual Instruction 
achion of various sublect Gelds have thecoes AllCities ClassI  ClassII Class III 
definite part of the teacher-training curriculum 1 Pier Cities Cities Cities 
most educational institutions. Only recently, how ‘ercentage 54% 53% a. 83:7 
ever, have actual courses in Visual Instruction bee of visual aids with curriculum, and only 31% of the 
added to the curricula of these institutions, and courses included material on the history and theory 
yet they are rather conspicuous by their absenc« of visual education. Thus it appears that their 
Despite this unfortunate condition in the college problems are ones of a practical nature. Certainly 
and universities, teacher-training in visual instru no visual program will succeed if teachers are not 
tion has not been overlooked by the school systet equipped to carry it on; thus the present approach 
in the country. by the schools seems a reasonable one. It is not to 
Table VI shows us that 54% of the cities report be expected that these city-operated courses are 
ing are giving some instruction in visual work t equivalent to those given in normal schools and 
teachers. Unfortunately, only 22% of these courses colleges. Nevertheless, results of this survey seem 
are required of all teachers Most emphasis ot to indicate that visual instruction is gradually as- 
teacher-training in visual instruction seems to come suming its place in the educational structure. 


Visual Methods Round Table J. RITCHIE PATTERSON 


BOUT one hundred and fifty librarians 1 as the spirit moved them, the various phases of the 
terested in the topic of “exhibits” in librat subject, and that, too, while remaining seated. The 
work met on October 18, 1933, at 2:3 panel discussions on three questions were led by 

o'clock in the Stevens Hotel west ballroom, tl Miss Smith. The first question for discussion was 
chairman* presiding. Miss Smith announced cies “ae 
oe what extent are exhibits a legitimate 
the plan of the proceedings would be a “panel honey. artinibe? 
+ ae brary activity. 
cussion’, and that she had invited a group of ¢ 
perts from various libraries to sit on the platfor Miss Smith: The idea of exhibits is spreading, it 
and discuss informally and extemporaneously. just is in the air. Some libraries have had varied ex- 
. . periences with them; some are dead set against 
*Miss Gretta Smith, of th renin Pratt Pre Labrar) — them. We ought to know what we are trying to 
rho gegen aah nt wv or ne 3 do with them, and where we are headed. “Exhib- 
iit. Miniatiatiinds teil Cet 06 i Ot. 102 06 Chk Sree its’ is a vague term. They may be educational, or 
wih. Pteawe i means of publicity. There are at least two kinds 
The following were the panelists of exhibits: 
John Adams Lowe, Chief Librarian, Public Library, Rochestet The book exhibit—made up of books exclusively, 
New York; selected because of their rarity, their beauty, the 
Marilla — Preeman, Librarian Main Bldg., Public Librar print and paper, the binding, the subject matter. or 
ole eas Meee Basti, etal, ti, of their recent publication or timeliness. 
ville, Kentucky; The object exhibit—where pictures and objects 
Charles H. Compton, Assistant Librarian, Public Library, St vith or without books are placed to illustrate an 
Louis, Missouri; idea. 
Ethel Farquhar McCollough, Chief Librarian, Public Libra Some think that objects have no place in the li- 
A stag aa mre td ok « Piewd. Politic ¥ Mies tte brary. Mr. Brigham’s Louisville Library includes 
Vests Clee: a museum, the most expensive form of an exhibit, 
Charles W. Mason. Chief Librarian. Carnegie Library. Pitt and he can perhaps enlighten us as to his experi- 


burgh, Pa. ence with a mammoth exhibit—a museum. 
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Mr. Brigham: Our museum is located in the 
basement. We inherited it from another institution 
and the present building was planned to house it. 
It is all right. But I do hope we will have a separ- 
ate building for the museum some day. A museum 
stimulates reading, is educational, yet it ought not 
to be linked up to a library unless adequately sup- 
ported financially. If it eats into the library ap- 
propriation it should be forced out. We have our 
main library exhibits in the museum. Duplicate 
material is sent to the branches. 

Miss Freeman: The Cleveland Public Library's 
plan is to tie up the book with the idea. For in- 
stance, the painting, Whistler’s Mother, is coming 
to our city after the Exposition. If it were to be 
exhibited in the library, as it will not be, we would 
show lists of biographies of the artist and of art 
books about him. This would stimulate such with- 
drawals. 

Miss McCollough: During the Red Cross drive, 
our exhibits called forth good newspaper publicity 
and favorable letter commendations of the library 
exploiting current topics of the day. 

Mr. Lowe: The book ought to be most conspic- 
uous and be in every exhibit. That’s our business, 
to circulate books. Why do we place books in a 
window? It is to attract friends of art and litera- 
ture to come jnto the library, or to inform people 
of the subject? 

Miss McCollough: It is to show that the library 
has books on the subject. Our main business is to 
quicken the circulation of books, to make them bet- 
ter known and not to have a mere show. 

Mr. McCombs: 


John Carter Brown, the Newberry and the Hunt- 


Of course, art libraries like the 


ington Libraries have a mass of museum matter,— 
prints, incunabula, old and rare and first editions 
and artistic bindings. Most libraries do not pos- 
sess such museum material. 

Mr. Compton: I am not sure that a museum or 
extensive exhibits are a desirable adjunct to a li- 
brary. I believe that many libraries that have them 
would be willing to sell them at a bargain price. 
I went over our reference art department and-asked 
for figures as to the time spent in preparing ex- 
hibits and my conclusion was that they were very 
expensive. The book circulating business is our 
special job and it is a big job. 

Mr. Mason: Every library should have a mu 
seum and every museum a library. Many people 
are interested only in things they can see. Notice 
how ideas and processes are illustrated at the Fair 
with dioramas, figures, movements and groups of 
objects. What a wealth of lantern slide and film 
illumination is seen everywhere and how few 
books! 

Miss Freeman: Exhibits bring expressions of 
good will from people who admire exhibits but who 
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are not particularly interested in books. They are 
not book-minded but may be stimulated to become 
such by the graphic exhibit. 
should be 


hooked up with an art gallery and a museum. | 


Mr. Lowe: I think every library 
believe in the window exhibits because we reach 
many who never come into the library or whose in 
terest is feeble or intermittent. Constantly chang 
ing exhibits of civic matters as developed SO highly 
in the Enoch Pratt Library excites the patriotism 
of its Baltimore citizens. 

After extended discussion of the value of expert 
newspaper publicity in bringing library activities to 
the attention of the public, Miss Smith announced 
the second question for discussion: 


How far should exhibits be expected to pay for 


themselves in tangible results? 


Miss Freeman: How can we tell what influences 
are exerted? Why should we try to measure re 
sults? Bread cast on the waters will return to us 
We estimated 


three hundred inquiries a month—not a large num 


in manifold measure in some way. 


ber true—brought out by certain window displays. 
Many questions germane to the display were not 
We do not do it 
constantly, but sporadically. We think that is 
When Arliss’ Disraeli and now his Vol 


taire were being shown on the screen, our still pic 


counted at the Information desk. 
enough. 


tures and lists of books on the periods and person 
alities moved every listed book off the shelves. 

Mr. Compton: I still think making exhibits takes 
too much time. We average two days a month 
working up exhibits and one day for labeling them 
We ought to find out how much time and money 
they cost and not guess at it. Perhaps newspapet 
publicity would be cheaper. Many questions about 
the exhibits asked at the information desk are tri\ 
ial. Our work should be in the reading of worth 
while books. 

Miss Freeman: Who is to say what questions 
are trivial and what important? Who knows? One 
of our windows is stocked with old time favorites, 
books of merit that were once best sellers, and are 
for the most part as good fiction as they ever were, 
but have been forgotten. A notice to this effect has 
moved many of them off the shelves instead of ac 
cumulating dust, and the plan seems popular. 

Mr. Mason: 


an exhaustive investigation as to the value of ex 


If libraries haven't the time to make 


hibits or any other library matter, let them secure 
some university student or teacher working for a 
degree, to make a research job of it. He will dig 
up the facts and evaluate it for his own purpose 
and to the advantage of the library. 


Mr. Mason . 


if you are satisfied with things that you know are 


There is no need to measure results 
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Miss Smith then invited discussion by libra 
from other localities not represented among the 
panelists. 

Librarian from Highland Park, Illinois: We have 
a town of ten thousand inhabitants. Our exhibits 


ot books and coins, many oft them loaned 


bv citizet 
for that purpose has provoked general interest and 


added circulation. Good lighting an essential 


Dr. Bowerman, Washington: Our exhibits ar 
wonderful success even to the influencing of Cor 


eress in securing 


Pan) 


PFvenerous appropt! lations 


s 


J. R. Patterson: While almost every phase ot 
the subject has been mentioned, I am moved t 
describe a new kind of exhibit devised by the 
Branches Department of the Chicago Public | 

brary of which you might like to hear. Exhibit ex 
perts who visited the Henry E. Legler and Fred 
erick H. Hild regional branches have stated that 
the idea is original and that it has some teaturt 
that could be widely copied in small city, commu 


] 


nitv and branch libraries. It is an historical e 


hibit of photographs, clippings, and objects, pictures 


of persons and institutions in the branch library's 
own community, within a radius of a mile or two 
Each brand also has its local historical society made 
up of public spirited citizens and once a year a 
large assembly is held to listen to addresses on the 
community's life given by old-timers and new-tim 


1 
| 


ers, including prominent professional, political and 
business men and women. At the recent meeting 
at Legler Branch over two hundred persons were 
present. 

Parts of the Legler collection are loaned out t 
banks and stores who will lend a window for its 
display. This is regarded by the merchants as good 
general at 


window advertising, and it is attracti 


ng 
tention. 

The whole plan ties up a considerable portion 
of the neighborhood to the library and_ togethet 
with the branch’s main business, book loans, makes 
for standing and influence in the community. Photo 
graphs, newspaper clippings, programs, old letters, 
paintings, souvenirs of many descriptions—all re 
lated to the immediate neighborhood's pioneer o1 
modern history, are displayed. Early settlers, prom 
inent public men of recent or remote periods, the 


ld 
i 


clergy, first church edifices, schools, public but 
ings, pioneer stores, and other early structures, 


early mud-hole streets, early school graduation 
groups, early maps, are‘all represented in some 
form and accurately labeled. The-names of the 
donors appear on the cards, for the answers to the 
appeal to the branches’ clientele is surprisingly 
generous and attics and trunks are ransacked to 
make contributions to the library’s collection. The 
exhibit is constantly being added to, for it is recog 
nized as being non-political, non-sectarian, and non 


commercial. The branches, of course, reserve the 


1 
abd 
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to reject unsuitable material but the percent- 


age ot accepted gifts or loans is quite high. 


Various other Chicago branches have consider 
e collections relating to their respective locali- 
ties, patterned after Legler’s methods, and organiz- 
e Old Settlers’ societies to back them up. As 
Miss Blake of the Austin Public Library said, “You 
would be surprised to learn the number of times we 
are asked to look up questions pertaining to the 
early history of our community, by school children 
and by business people, by organizations about to 
celebrate some anniversary and by real estate 
dealers.” 

‘University of Chicago students,” they say, “espe- 
cially sociology students, who must make a study 
of the square mile in which they live use our ma- 
terial regularly. The Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, in gathering information of land values, came 
to us for data on the busiest corner outside the loop 

Madison Street and Crawford Avenue. A proph- 
ecy of the coming importance of this corner was 
made fifty years ago and we have the newspaper on 
hle. ‘Teachers recommend a visit by their students 
to it as part of their class-work. All the year round 
old settlers come in to recall memories of the long 
ago. When old street names are sought to be 
changed, opponents of the change come in to find 
out the record of the man—otherwise almost for- 
gotten after whom the street was originally 
named.” 

Miss Smith: Is it wise to exhibit misused books? 
| have often wondered about that. Books that are 
mutilated, leaves and pictures cut out, nipped cor- 
ners, defaced covers, pencilled and ink-marked 
books, marginal-noted books, water-soaked books, 
foreign substance stained books—what about them ? 

Mr. Patterson: In an exhibit of new books and 
defaced books we found ten times as much interest 
shown in the damaged copies as in the new books 
carefully classified. 

Miss Smith: It is a question whether the power 
of suggestion may not be invoked to move some 
people to go and do likewise—mutilate other pub- 
licly owned books. Some think on the contrary 
that it would correct bad habits. Perhaps to a se- 
lected group like principals of schools, it might be 
helpiul rather than harmful. All admit that an ex- 
hibit of defaced books would attract large attention, 


hut why show one of our seamy sides to the public? 
The consensus of opinion at the close of the ses- 
sion was evidently that library exhibits are worth 
while. 
The Visual Aids Exhibits 
(On display throughout the conference) 
\lameda County Library, Oakland, California 
Subject of Exhibit: Library Service to Children. 
\lbany Public Library, Albany, New York 
Subjects : 


Week 


Business Library Display, Know Your Library 


(Concluded on page 71) 
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The Educational Screen 


Motion Pictures for Teaching Special Courses 


To Engineering Students 


NE OF the tasks of the Engineering College 

is to give instruction in the organization and 

operation of manufacturing enterprises. 
Those engineering students who expect to enter in- 
dustry must not only know the tundamentals of the 
basic sciences but must also be familiar with the 
techniques and methods of production. 

One of the ever-present problems of the industrial 
executive is that of finding how to do work easier, 
faster and cheaper. One of the ways of accomplish- 
ing this end is through the use of motion study. 

It is the purpose of motion study to analyze the 
task from the point of view of the worker, studying 
each of his movements with the idea of eliminating 
all of those that are unnecessary and finding the 
proper sequence of the motions necessary to the 
proper performance of the work. Some people be- 
lieve that motion study is used to force the indus- 
trial worker to “speed up’—to work harder, but ac- 
tually this is not the case. It is the primary purpose 
of motion study to make the work easier—to take 
the unnecessary and “back breaking” elements out 
of the job. In finding this easier and better method 
of doing work it may be that the worker’s output 
will be increased, but that is a by-product. 

Since the motions used in doing work are ordi 
narily made at a rapid rate and the time for making 
the motion is extremely short the motion picture 
camera is commonly used as a means of recording 
motions and indicating time required for making 
the motions. 

In order to understand the full meaning of mo 
tion study it is necessary 
for one to know what con- 
stitutes a fundamental mo- 
tion or elemental movement 
of the hand or arm. There 
is a well developed tech- 
nique in this field’ with 
names and symbols for each 
of the eighteen fundamental 
motions (called therbligs) 
which the human body can 
make. 

The motion picture cam- 
era is used not only as a 
measuring device of great 
precision in motion § study 
research but motion pictures 
provide a most excellent 


means for teaching motion 
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In fact, certain parts of motion study can be pre 
sented in no other way than by means of motion 
pictures. The motion picture camera can be used 
to photograph the most rapid of hand or finger mo 
tions and with an appropriate timing device indi 
cate time on the film. Then, after the film has been 
processed it may be examined frame by frame or it 
may be projected slowly on the screen for minute 
study. 

With the aid of motion pictures of appropriate 
operations it is possible to teach students the real 
meaning of motion study. Furthermore, a study of 
the film will aid him in understanding the nature of 
the motions. 

We have given instruction in time and motion 
study for the past five years here at the University 
of Iowa and the motion picture has been constantly 
used in teaching this work. In our special Time 
and Motion Study Laboratory (See Fig. 2) the stu 
dents are given instruction and practice in making 
motion pictures of operations typical of those found 
in the shop and office. After the pictures have been 
made and the film processed the students analyze 
it and work out better methods for performing the 
operation. 

Fig. 2 shows one end of our Time and Motion 
Study Laboratory. In the far right hand side a 
group of students is shown making a motion pic 
ture of a small assembly operation. After the pic 
tures have been made and the film processed the 
pictures are projected and analyzed frame by frame 


The small projection 


by each member of the class. 








study principles. Fig. 1. Mechanical Engineering Laboratory, University of Iowa. 
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booth shown to the rear and 
left (See Fig. 2) permits 
the film to be = analyzed 
without darkening the rest 
of the room. \ projector 
with a low wattage bulb 
and a special hand crank, 
geared so that one turn of 
the crank advances the film 
one frame, is used for pro 
jecting the film on the 
screen. The movements of 
each of the operator's two 
hands, as shown on_ the 
screen, are analyzed and re 
corded on a data sheet—th: 


time for each motion being 














recorded to the neares: 
}/2000e of a minute. Fig. 2. Students at Work in the Time and Motion Study Laboratory. 


ratories which are available for demonstration and 
At the left and at the top of the picture in Fi 


) 


= ; for student use. These laboratories are used in con- 
21S shown cl synchronous motor driven motion pi 


' junction with all the courses in Industrial Engineer- 
ture camera mounted on a crane which’ permit : Ze a 
' ; ing and Management of which the work in time and 
motion pictures to be made directly from above the : eZ west F 
; motion study is a part. The Manufacturers Labo- 

plane of work. ; a ; : ‘ 
ratories in addition to being equipped with the 

Our new mechanical Engineering lLaboratot usual standard machine tools are now tooled to 


S ‘jo ‘“ontains » Manufacturers abe ; = 
hown in Fig. 1 contains the Manu rers L (Concluded on page 73) 


Visual Methods Round Table Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Subjects: Outside Exhibits County Library Displays, 
(Concluded from page 69) Forty Notable Books of 1929, Ukraine Exhibit, Busi- 


Pte ness Information Bureau, Shaw’s Works (inspired by 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Subje ts: General Federation of Women’s Clubs § 


Free Public Library Show at Convention Hall 


‘The Apple Cart”), Home Occupations, Political Be 
havior, Old Favorites, Human Destiny (Biography), An 
\ntaretic Library, Circus Books, Child Health Exhibit, 


“Plays” Featuring “Dinner at 8’, Flying, “Love of 
Subjects: Street Display Windows, Products Week Dis Baten? 


Baltimore, Maryland; Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Display, “Divine Lady”, Barrington, Man With 


: sranc ibrary Displ: Summet olidi ispl : : . . . : . 
play, Branch Library Display, Sun Holiday Displa the Iron Mask, Sea Stories, Junior High School Dis- 


1g ‘ire on displ sus ss and In st on . ) . oe . 74: > ‘ 
High Circulation Display, Business and Industry, play, Sea Books, Switzerland, John G. White Exposi- 


n's iterests LOCE ( rgvmen and \ u hors \ ( d | 1 . . . 
= Interests, Lox il lergymen a \uthors, Mod tion, Alexander Hamilton and other Historical Ro- 
Airplanes, Century of Progress Exhibit, Easter Window 


Window for Children, Art Objects Costing Less that 


mMances. 


we ; : Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library 
Fifty Cents, Galileo's Experiment with Unequa a 


Weights. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Subject: Exhibit at Home—Complete Exposition 
efferson County Library, Arkansas 
vem nai Subjects: Miscellaneous Exhibit in Store Window, Booths 
Subjects: Better Homes in America, Books on Home: Kaj 
; . ‘ i : at County Fairs. 
ing, Books on International Affairs, Dull Business Pt Cpe : 
os Angeles, California 


sents Advantag lime for Reading, House and Gard bg 
Sive Boom Avartueet Gorden Backs. Dissler Leavy: Subject: Lobby Display. 
Description of Boston Library System, Chart Show New York County Libraries 
ing Location of Branches. Books on Sports. The Jk Subject: Exhibit at State Fair. 
in Contemporary Art and Literature, Gardening | ’aterson, New Jersey, Public Library 
hibit, “House Beautiful” Exhibit. Subject: Garden Books, Butterflies and Beetles, Statuettes 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Illinois and Art Display. 
Subjects: Wooden Model of Main Building, Broadwa Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Public Library 
Branch—Bird Books Display, Jomt Exhibit—Four Uy Subject: Show Window Displays. 
town Branches, Joint Exhibit—Six Westtown Branch St. Louis, Missouri 
German Books Display, Educational Display, Exterior Subject: “Reading With a Purpose” Display. 
of Building, “The American Scene” (past to present Seattle, Washington, Public Library 
Questions of the Day Subject Booth at Exposition. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library Sioux City, Iowa 


Subject: Outside Display Case. Subject: Library Service in Hospitals. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 








Bibliography on Motion Pictures 


The Office of Education of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior has recently issued as a separate eight- 
page pamphlet, “Good References on Motion Pictures 
in Education,” a brief, selected bibliography compiled 
by Cline M. Koon, and included in his report in “Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education in the United States.” The 
list gives 51 references to Books, 12 to Booklets, 13 to 
Unpublished Theses, and 3 to Magazines, giving the 
author, title, publisher, date and number of pages for 
each reference. 

This source list should have a wide appeal as it not 
only contains up-to-date and complete information on 
the educational motion picture, but also on the general 
subject of motion pictures. It is available free of 
charge. 


U. S. Report Prepared for International 
Educational Film Congress 


As already announced in our pages, there will be 
held in Rome next month (April) under the auspices 
of the International Institute of Educational Cinema- 
tography the “International Congress of the Teaching 
and Educational Cinema” which will be attended by 
official representatives of the various states as well as 
by interested associations and bodies. To facilitate 
the discussion and solution of problems affecting the 
school and the educational and social aspects of the 
film, Dr. Luciano de Feo, Director of the Institute, has 
asked for reports from the various countries cover- 
ing the different subjects which will form the basis 
of discussion at the Congress. 


The report on “Motion Pictures in Education in the 


United States” has been compiled by Cline M. Koon, 
Senior Specialist in Radio and Visual Education of the 
Office of Education, from statements contributed by 
members of the preliminary Educational Motion Pic- 
ture Conference held on September 25, 1933, at the 
Federal Office of Education (reported in the No- 
vember issue of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN ). 

The study has been confined to a consideration of 
the principal questions raised by Doctor de Feo in his 
original request for the report. These questions are: 
(1) The educational influence of motion pictures; (2) 
The motion picture in the service of health and social 
hygiene; (3) The motion picture in governmental 
service and patriotism; (4) The use of motion pic- 
tures in vocational education; (5) The motion picture 
in international understanding; (6) Motion Picture 
legislation ; (7) Systematic introduction of motion pic- 
tures in teaching; (8) The systematic introduction of 


motion pictures in teaching ; and (9) Educational prob 
lems of a general nature resulting from the introduc 


tion of motion pictures in teaching. 


The 44 pages devoted to the treatment of these topics 
are full of important data collected from many sources, 
giving an excellent summary of the situation. <A se 
lected bibliography and a list of the exhibits being sent 
to the International Congress are also included. In ad 
dition to its use abroad, the report should be of great 
service to various governmental, educational, volun 
tary and motion picture agencies, and other interested 
groups, which are seeking a concise compilation of fac 
tual information and sources of information about mo 


tion pictures in relation to education. 


Talking Pictures Aid Sales 


How to sell commodities and services by the use of 
talking motion pictures is discussed in an illustrated 
folder just issued by the Bell & Howell Company. 
The new folder lists a number of representative com 
mercial companies which have used sound motion pic 
ture equipment in making sales in widely diversified 
fields, and indicates the methods of procedure. A 
number of states are also listed as selling their recre 
ational, agricultural, and industrial advantages by 
means of talkies. The new folder will be sent by the 


Bell & Howell Company free on request. 


Walt Disney Honored 


Mr. Walt Disney, creator of “The Three Little 
Pigs” and other “Silly Symphonies’, was _ recently 
awarded The Parents’ Magazine medal for distin- 
guished service to children. At a luncheon given 
in the Disney Studio, attended by a large number 
of leaders in the fields of child welfare and parental 
education, the medal was awarded to Mr. Disney 
by Mrs. Marion Savage Sabin, representing the Edi 
torial Department of Parents’ Magazine. 

In awarding the medal, Mrs. Sabin said in part: 
“Most motion pictures are not produced with a 
child audience in mind. And yet, such large num- 
bers of children do attend pictures so constantly 
that the motion picture industry should take in- 
creased cognizance of the tremendous influence of 
films on children and should produce more and 
more pictures which are suitable for family 
audiences. 

“In his ‘Silly Symphonies’, and particularly in 
‘The Three Little Pigs’, Mr. Disney has hit upon 
a rich source of film fun for both children and 


a 
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grown-ups, and he has the genius to handle his ma 
terial as no one else has. His unique humorou 


and artistic interpretations of those dearly-love: 


nursery tales are giving JOY and delicious entet 
tainment to millions of children and adults as well 
Ten Best Films for 1933 

Cavalcade, produced by Fox, heads the list of 


“Ten Best” of the theatrical motion pictures for 1933 


in the annual poll conducted by The Film Dai Phi 
other selections are, in order of votes received: 42) 

Street, Private Life of Henry VIII, Lady for a Da 

State Fair, Farewell to Arms, She Done Him W) 

I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang, Maedchen u 


Uniform, Rasputin and the Empress 


Cinematograph Exhibition 

The International Institute of Educational Cine 
matography, under the auspices of the “Biennial” 
International Art Exhibition, is organizing the Sec 


+ 


ond International Exhibition of Cinematograph Art 


{ 


to be held at Venice, Italy, August 1 to 20, 1934 


Be Luciano de Feo, President of the Executive 


Committee, has just returned from Paris where he 
has been attending a meeting of international film 


| 
it was dé 


renters and producers. On his propo 


cided to announce a meeting, not only of producet 
but also of renters, to be held during the Exhibi 
tion. In this way the Exhibition will become an 
important economic centre and will serve to pro 
mote the film industry 

The Secretary of the Executive Committee ha 
already received notice of the participation of mat 
countries that will send their best films to be 
shown, for the first time, at Venice. So far th 
following countries have officially entered: Eng 
land, India, United States, Germany, Russia, Japan, 
France, Poland, Holland, Switzerland, Hungary, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, and the Committee 1 
in communication with Spain and Argentine. Italy 
will also be represented, but first it is necessary 
for the Italian producers to examine the possibility 
of an agreement for the definite choice of the films 
to be shown. 

It is possible that a great historic film will be 
among those sent by Italy. The Committee has 


heard from the “London Film” that it will partici 


pate by sending a film interpreted by Douglas Fait 
banks. This film will be shown for the very first 
time at Venice and in the presence of the famous 
American actor. Furthermore, films of a high a1 
{istic value and of an ultra-modern character, made 


1 
| 
i 


by independent producers who have been specially 
invited by the Committee, will be projected. A 
series of coloured animated cartoons, purposely pro 
duced for the Exhibition by the world-famous crea 


tors Disney and Fleischer, will also be shown. 
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In view of the ever increasing importance that 
this cinematograph Exhibition assumes, it is easy 
to forsee that the most noted figures in the artistic, 
industrial and commercial circles of the cinemato- 
eraph world will be present. 

For this period the International Institute of 
i<ducational Cinematography will publish a special 
number of its Review in which will appear articles 
vritten by the most eminent international artistic 
authorities connected with the cinema, as well as a 
collection of photographs of the films that will be 


shown at the Venice Exhibition. 


Sound Films Shown at Science Meetings 


Two previews of Sound Waves and Their Sources 
ind Fundamentals of Acoustics, latest pictures to be 
produced for the University of Chicago Series of Phys- 
ical Science talking pictures by Erpi Picture Consult- 
ints, were given at the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science held in 
Boston 

The first showing was held at a general meeting of 
the Association at Harvard University, before a large 
audience of the country’s foremost scientists. The sec- 
nd showing was held before the Physical Society 
meeting at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
\t this showing Dr. Harvey B. Lemon, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, preceded the picture with a talk 
regarding the University’s use of the films. Repre- 
sentatives of more than 40 colleges and universities 


attended the meeting. 


Motion Pictures for Teaching 
Engineering Students 


tie 
( ¢ Ne ded tron page 71 ) 


manufacture several products by “mass production 
methods.” 

\Vith the facilities available in our Time and 
Motion Study Laboratory supplemented by actual 
production problems in the Manufacturers Labora- 
tories we are able to give the essentials of time and 
motion study to our engineering students in a very 
short period of time. We believe that we are pre- 
senting the subject in an interesting manner and 
that we are saving considerable time for both the 
students and the instructor. 

in addition to using motion pictures for present- 
ing the subject of time and motion study we use 
industrial films in the conventional way to supple- 
ment instruction in other courses. The new Me- 
chanical Engineering Laboratory contains a projec- 
tion room equipped with screen and projector which 
is available for this purpose. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY ELLSWORTH C. DENT, SECRETARY 











Winter Meeting Successful 


The winter meeting of the Department of Visual 
Instruction, which was held in the Ball Room of the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, on February 26-27, was 
one of the most successful in recent years. One 
outstanding feature of the meeting was that every 


speaker scheduled was there to take part. 


Dr. Arnspiger’s discussion of the 16 mm. sound 
film at the luncheon meeting on Monday was il- 
lustrated with sound-on-film and  sound-on-disk 
films, both of which gave very satisfactory results. 
He pointed out some of the features of the sound 
film which are causing school executives and teach 
ers to give more careful attention to the possibil: 
ties of this medium of instruction. He suggested 
that the appropriate use of the sound film might 
lead to larger class sections without eliminating 
teachers, as the teachers would be needed for in 
dividual instruction pursuant to the showing of the 


pictures. 


Dr. Kersey gave an interesting discussion of the 
widespread use of visual aids among the schools of 
California. His discussion was followed by a dis 
cussion of the educational influence of motion pic 
tures upon youth, by Dr. W. W. Charters. The 
third speaker on the afternoon program was Dr. 
Edgar Dale, the author of the new book, “Motion 
Pictures and Youth,” which is a high school text 


for use in teaching motion picture appreciation. 


The last discussion of the first day’s program was 
presented by Dr. William Lewin, on the _ topic, 
“Popularizing Critical Appreciation of Photoplays 
Among Adolescents.” His talk touched upon the 
program and experiences of the Committee on 
Photoplay Appreciation, National Council of the 
Teachers of English, and included many favorable 
references to the book by Dr. Dale. Dr. Lewin pre 
sented, clearly, some of the problems confronting 
the schools with respect to photoplay appreciation 
and pointed out some of the ways in which these 


problems might be solved. 


In the brief business meeting which followed, it 
was moved and approved that the Department of 
Visual Instruction go on record as being in favor 
of introducing into the public and private schools 


some program of photoplay appreciation. An 


amendment was added, carrying the recommenda 
tion that schools equip themselves with projection 
equipment for sound films as soon as possible. In 
the discussion of the motion and amendment, it was 
pointed out that the silent film is becoming in 
creasingly important in the educational field, but 
that most types of sound equipment will project 


both the silent and the sound films. 


The morning of February 27 was devoted to 


visit to the Robert Fulton School, Cleveland, t 

witness the reception of a regular reography broad 
cast from WTAM, illustrating the use of the radio 
in connection with the visual instruction program 
of the Cleveland schools. Dr. W. M. Gregory, the 
outstanding director of the visual instruction work 
among the Cleveland city schools, arranged this 
presentation and the inspection of the Cleveland 
Educational Museum at the close of the afternoon 


session. 


Another highly interesting feature of the pro 


gram was the discussion of the use of educational 


films in Russia, presented by Mrs. Claire Zyve, 
principal of Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, New 
York. Mrs. Zyve spent last summer in the U. S 
S. R. and had an excellent opportunity to observ: 
the application of the educational film to the sum 
mer camps for youths. In addition to this use of 
the film, she told of the extent to which motion pic 
tures are being used and planned for use in connec 
tion with the re-organization of the Russian educa 


tional system. 


The first part of the afternoon program was con 
cerned chiefly with the reports of and to the Inter 
national Congress of Educacional Cinematography, 
to be held in Rome early in April. An overview of 
visual instruction in the United States was pre 
sented by William Dow Boutwell, Editor-in-Chief, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. This was 
followed by a report from Dr. C. F. Hoban, of 
Pennsylvania, mentioning the high points of the 


special report to the International Congress. 


These reports and the resulting discussion wert 
followed by one of the most thorough and_ thor 
oughly optimistic reports of the convention. Dr 
W. M. Gregory explained in brief manner the appli 
cation of visual-sensory aids to instruction in the 


Cleveland schools, illustrated with effective slide 


So ea 
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eraphs showing the growth of visual instructiot tion pictures, or other visual aids to instruction 
Cleveland during the past several years. It was it should become a member. Certainly, every person 
teresting to note that the Cleveland program of in charge of the visual instruction program for a 
visual instruction has been balanced so carefull school, district, county, city or state should belong 
that the increase has been similar in the use of ali perennially. 

forms of visual aids. It was interesting to = . sy 

i, aia the: wevadend tucteees tn Qa ee of tee his needed increase in membership in order to 
aide Gene affected title. if sav. tw the Scomauat carry forward the desired functions of the Depart- 


4s ¢ ; ment is not a matter which can be accomplished by 
conditions of the past three years . 


the officers of the Department; the secretary; the 
The concluding action of the meeting, prio executive committee; or any other small group or 
adjournment for the visit to the Cleveland Edu individual. Instead, the concerted effort of all in- 
tional Museum, was the selection of a committes terested persons will be required. There are thou- 
composed of James G. Sigman, Chairman, Alan sands of persons who should belong and who would 
Nicol and Wilber Emmert, to study the recommet join if the matter were presented to them fairly. 


dations of William Lewin concerning an objectiv There is no “mailing list” of such persons. Those 
program for the Department. The committee is t who are members must contact those who are not 
recommend action for the consideration of th but who should be interested. These new members 
nual meeting, which will be held in Washingtor will know others who are interested and will be 
D. C., on July 2 and 3, 1934. able to bring them into the organization. By work- 


ing thus, with everyone co-operating, it should be 





Spirit of Optimism Prevailed possible to build the Department membership very 
ry 1 - ] ; T< 1a I 
rhe delegate to the meetings in | leveland las rapidly 
. part : . nerint al ice ) — F ° ° ° . ° 
month the Department of Superintendence, Di Che blank which is provided below is for con- 
partment of Visual Instruction, and allied organi venience in enrolling as a member. If you are a 
r uae = + 1™m “oO et sx71t hh + ) 1 Soa lino _ 4 in ° . 
tions—who was not impressed with the prevaili member, hand it to someone who is not and urge 
spirit of optimism certainly did not spend mucl him or her to join. The dues are but $2.00 a year, 
time among the exhibits and exhibitors ver which barely cover the usual cost of the subscrip- 
where, it was reported that the meeting this yea tion to THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN, and include all 
was the most encouraging one in years. This spirit the other privileges of membership. If you haven't 
was especially noticeable among the firms with ey an unexpired membership card, you are not a mem- 
as 2 , , er of the Denar , EF Wye: teiacti . 
hibits relating to the field of visual instruction ber of the Department of Visual Instruction. If 
vou have such a card, get someone else send 1 
Apparently the cramped budgets of the past fe ich a cat l get omeone else to send In 
his or her membership and a similar card will be 
vears have caused school executives to considet 
“s . — , Issue 
more effective means of instruction, and attenti 
to visual-sensory aids is but a natural development 
sc » \\ ‘re ) qs VC] cy “on1eCTOTS ilmes . 3 Ps. ° 
School men were purchasing proj¢ . films, « Membership Application Blank 


hibit materials, slides, stereographs, globes, map at ; 

; ' | Secretary, Department of Visual Education, 
and ¢ ler types r equipme!l c | materials. n . ; a ar 
-” rt , 0 P = | I it an = National Education \ssociation, 


dition to the many orders placed at the meeting, 1638 Illinois Street. 
many indicated an interest in purchasing very soo! Lawrence, Kansas. 
2 OPE ee eet Pee wn ee 
Department Needs Members eas ee ~ 
| herewith make application for membership in the Depart- 
Richt now. when the entire educational field i ment of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., for a period of 
5 ag one year at the usual fee of $2.00, which ! am enclosing. (Pay- 
interested in applying visual-sensory aids to in ment may be deferred if desirable.) 
struction, the Department of Visual Instruction ts My membership card, the 1933 Visual Instruction Directory, 
in a position to be of real service. It is being called and The Educational Screen should be mailed to— 
upon for euidance and iS looked upon as the leads Name 


in this rapidly developing field. If the Departmet 


\ddress 


is to retain its leadership and is to render maximum 


‘ ; : . +o nd » 
service to those who may be interested in visua City and State tt een e cece e cesses enna ce cnseeenens 
aids : s~mbership st be increased many ; 
5 Is, the total — y rship must be creased [ am [] ) a member of the 
ad. ste Es , dreds ot members, there a . sake 
told Instead of a few hundreds o t [ am not [1] | National Education Association 


must be several thousands. Every teacher who 1s 
: Vote: Please make remittances payable to the Department 


using slides, stereographs, mounted pictures, mo of Viewsat testemetiaa 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 








Music by Service Bands 
In New Motion Pictures 


With musical settings furnished by the United 
States Marine Band, the Army Band and the Navy 


Band, the United States Department of Agriculture 


has produced recently six new sound “movies.” 

Two one-reel Forest Service pictures, The Forest 
and Water, and The Forest—and Health were scored 
by the United States Marine Band Orchestra under 
the leadership of Captain Taylor Branson. Those 
pictures point out the influence of the forest on the 
water supply and on the spiritual and physical health 
of mankind. 

The Army Band Orchestra, led by Lieutenant 
Thomas F. Darcy, provided appropriate music for a 
one-reel Public Roads picture, Roads to Wonderland, 
showing scenic shots of Oregon National Forest, 
Crater National. Park and Yosemite National Park. 
A Forest Service lecture, The A. B. C. of Forestry 
(1 reel), offering elementary information about the 
forest and the practices of forestry, was also scored 
by the Army Band. 

Led by Lieutenant Charles Benter, the Navy Band 
Orchestra provided the musical score for Highway 
Beautification (2 reels) and The Forest—and Wealth 
(1 reel). The first suggests practical ways for pre- 
serving the beauty of roadside plant material and for 
adding to the safety of travel by the elimination of 
obstructions. The second depicts some of the forest's 
contribution to industry and to the comfort and wealth 
of mankind. 

These films may be borrowed from the Office of 
Motion Pictures, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., the borrower paying transporta- 
tion charges to and from Washington. 


Recent Releases from Chicago 
Film Laboratory 


Chicago Film Laboratory, Inc., have just completed 
a one reel talking motion picture The Household Hour 
of Musical Memories. It is a condensed version of 
the Household Finance Corporation NBC Radio pro 
gram featuring Edgar A. Guest. Other stars include 
Miss Alice Mock, Tom, Dick and Harry, Richard 
Sears, Joseph B. Koestner and orchestra, with Vincent 
Pelletier as the announcer. This is the second of a 
series ‘of talkies being produced for the Household 
Finance Corporation. The first, Financing the Amer- 
ican Family, now in circulation, treats on one phase 
of Household Finance Corporation’s service. These 


two films will be featured at the Household Finance 
Corporation's 1934 display at a Century of Progress. 
They are also available for general public distribution, 
in 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound-on-film. 

Other recent Chicago Film Laboratory productions 
include The Farmer’s Silent Partner for the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company ; Good Hospital Care, a two- 
reel talkie for Petrolagar Laboratories and the Ameri 
can College of Surgeons; Why ] Use Minimax a dental 
film for the Minimax Company; and Chicago — Th 
Great Fruit Market for the Fruit Auction Sales 


Company. 


35mm. Talking Productions 


Kinematrade, Inc., have a series of educational one 
reel 35 mm. sound-on-film travel pictures entitled the 
Screen Classics covering such cities and countries as 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Constantinople, Athens, Egypt, 
Spain, Japan, Norway, Italy, and Australia. 

They are also distributors for many _ outstanding 
Russian and German foreign features, including the 
important and much discussed production KAujsile- 
Wampe or Whither Germany, the anti-Hitler unem 
ployment film. It carries English and German talk, 
English titles, and English translations of the German 


labor s« ngs. 


Free Industrial Subjects 


The Advertising Department of the RCA Victor 
Company has recently completed the production of a 
three-reel talking motion picture entitled His Master’s 
Voice, which is a dramatic presentation of the trans 
mission of music from bard through opera and talk 
ing machine to the greatest advances in radio and 
sound movies. The new picture includes shots of be 
hind the scenes in movie and broadcasting studios 
Other developments of radio are treated—the trans 
ceiver and the color organ in natural color film. 

This subject can be obtained in 35 mm. from the 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


1 


The White King Soap Company of Los Angeles 
has two silent 16 mm. motion pictures, one reel each, 
circulating in the public schools. One is on the sub 
ject of the manufacture of granulated soap; the other 
on the manufacture of milled toilet soap. Both of them 
tell the story of soap-making from the raw materials 
in the South Seas to the finished bar. This firm is 
planning a new film on this subject to fit in with Do 


mestic Science programs. 
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Three Services For Easter 


three beautiful motion films 


HERE are 
which ought to be of very great use around the 


the 


picture 


Easter time. They are well edited and most 


beautifully photographed pictures of the Passion ol 
Jesus ever made; in fact they are assembled cut 
tings from De Mille’s “King of Kings.” 


They may be used either together in one evening 
or separately at three different services. Each reel 
is so full of content that their use in separate ser\ 


the 


ices would be advisable. These three films are 


last of a series called “I am the Way.” 
as material for 


It would 


The first two reels are advertised 
called “His Trials.” 


in two 


one service and are 
be better to use these two reels separate 
services. The third reel is called the “Resurrection.” 
The first reel of the eleventh episode of “I am the 
Way”, “The Trials” (of Jesus) is a vivid dramatti 


zation of the Last Supper and Jesus’ trials and a1 


rest in Gethsemane. This is a splendid picture to 
show on the anniversary of the night on which the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was established 
From the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., can 
beautifully and 


The 


Religious Motion Picture Foundation will also pro 


cation, Witherspoon 


be secured hymn slides, selected 


colored, to be used in all three of these reels. 


vide cue sheets for the use of phonograph records 
or to be followed by pianist or organist in present 
The effect of the 


greater if a musical background is provided. 


ing this film. film will be far 


The second reel of “The Trials” dramatizes his 
trial before Pilate, his condemnation by the people 
This the 


most superb thing ever done. It is so superior to 


and his crucifixion on Calvary. reel is 


other dramatizations of these events as to make 
them entirely out of the question in comparison 
The last reel, “The Resurrection”, is a very beau 
tiful and satisfying dramatization of that event, and 
is fine for Easter use. 


Sulletin 100, a publication of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, will provide intimate 
details for putting on rich worship services in which 
the above mentioned materials are used. Churches 
wishing to present a most unusual and beautiful 
service at the Easter time should not complete theit 
plans without investigating these visual materials 

If the regular adult program in the church has 


become so crowded that these materials cannot be 


H. PAUL JANES 


used in regular worship services, then they should 
be shown in separate services for the young people, 
for no plans can be made for Easter services which 
will more completely satisfy the young people than 
these services. 

Those who have followed the writings of the 
author on the subject of the use of visual aids in 
worship will not be surprised at the suggestion that 
the Easter service be conducted in semi-darkness. 
If visual aids are used throughout the service it is 
not necessary to have the lights on, and worship 
Contrary to the supposition 
young 


is more easily induced. 


of those who have not tried this method 


people are more reverent in this atmosphere. 


Provide some sort of an object on the screen at 
all times, if not a picture on a text of scripture or 
a hymn, then some conventional religious symbol, 
such as a cross or a chalice. 

The 
the second reel of film suggested above are the 
hymns “Go to Dark Gethsemane”, “’Tis Midnight 
and on grow” and “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross”, 
ing pictures in order “Jesus and the Pharisee” 
(Copping), “The 
Centurian at the Cross” (Anon.). The first of these 
three pictures is evidently by a German artist, and 
is the familiar one of Jesus sitting on a height 
He is talking to the Phari- 
see and his hand extends over the city, where is 
seen a phantom of the cross. The third picture is 
one owned by the Provident Lithograph Co. and 
represents the Centurian looking upward at the 


visual materials which might be used with 


Olive’s 
each illustrated with the follow- 


(Anon.), “Jesus in Gethsemane” 


overlooking Jerusalem. 


The crosses are not shown in the picture; 


Cross, 


only their shadows on the ground. 


In addition to these illustrated hymns, Hoffman’s 
“Christ at Gethsemane” may be used at this service 
It could appear on the screen 
during the prelude, offertory and postlude, and dur- 


as the theme picture. 
ing any other special music. It is very probable 
that music which would not be appropriate to this 
picture would not be appropriate to the theme of 
the worship service which the film would naturally 
provide. 

The order of worship would probably be similar 
to the regular order of worship in the church and 
such scriptures as are read responsively should be 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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International Review of Educational Cinema- 
tography (January) This number is dedicated, like 
the December issue, to an examination of reports sent 
te the Institute on the program of the forthcoming 
International Congress of the Teaching and Educa- 
tional Cinema. 


The number contains four different groups of re- 
ports: The first comprises those edited by Messrs. 
Kiritzesco, Barrier and Lebrun on the principal points 


of cinematographic methodology. 


The second group, dedicated to didactic questions 
connected with the sound and talking film, includes six 
reports by American educationists and teachers, a re- 
port from the official Japanese authorities and a paper 
by M. Kaufman on the opinion of German education 
ists on the subjects under examination. 


The third group contains some reports on researches 
and experiments in the utilization of the cinema for 
the study of special subjects. Particularly worthy of 
note in this connection is the paper by Herr Katz on 


teaching art. 


The fourth group deals with psychological questions 
especially in connection with children, and the use of 
the cinema for them. It contains three fundamental 
reports worthy of note on account of their importance. 
One is by M. Ruette, and the others by Signors Pa 
dellaro and Barnabei. 


The numbers of the Review which follow this one 
will continue, up to the date of the Congress, to deal 
with subjects and themes from the program to be dis- 


cussed during the meetings of the Congress. 


School Executives Magazine (January) “The Ef 
fectiveness of Sound Pictures in Education,” by N. 
L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, summarizes the research which has so far been 
carried on in the field of aural-visual education 
namely, the studies reported in three volumes which 
have appeared from three different universities dur- 
Sound 
Motion Picture and Science Teaching, by Vhilip J. 
Rulon (Harvard), Measuring the Effectiveness of 
Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids, by V. C. Arnspiger 
(Columbia), and The Talking Picture, by Frederick 
L. Devereux (University of Chicago). 


ing the past year. The three volumes are: 


Mr. Engelhardt briefly reviews the experiments and 
the results secured (reported previously in THe Epu 
CATIONAL SCREEN ), showing that “in the limited sub 


ject matter fields in which these experiments were 
carried on, more effective teaching resulted in a simi 
lar period of time from the use of certain educational 
talking pictures than from the traditional educational 
teaching programs.” 

A further comprehensive experiment by A. J. Stod 
dard, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island, to determine the influence of these mechanical 
aids upon class size, will give the school administrator 


many helpful suggestions on this question. 


Progress (December-January) This second num 
ber of the Bulletin of the Central Information Bureau 
for Educational Films Ltd. (England) is well up to the 
standard of the first, reviewed previously in our pages. 
The articles present a wide range of subject matter, 
such as “Films in School,” “The Film in Health Edu 
cation,” “The Constructive Work and Influence of the 
Film Industry,” and “Should Cinemas Open on Sun 


9" 
? 


days! 

Miscellaneous local and foreign news items, film and 
book reviews, and announcements of future plans com- 
plete the contents of this informative publication. Of 
particular interest is the report on the progress of the 


newly formed Shakespeare Film Society. 


Booklet for Amateur Cinematographers 


Scenarized Film Plans, Book 1, by James W. Moore 
is the latest publication issued by the Amateur Cinema 
League to its members free of charge. This meaty 
little booklet presents a selection of four film plans 
completely scenarized and ready for production. They 
are a suggested outline for a baby film; a simple story 
for young children, in which their natural reactions 
are involved with a familiar fairy tale; a situation 
comedy designed to include children and their parents 
against everyday backgrounds; and a simple farce to 
be filmed on the occasion of an outing, either by young 


people or adults. 


This is a new departure in the League’s service to 
its members and should prove distinctly helpful to th 
average home movie maker in offering him a series of 
basic guides which can easily be adapted to his particu 
lar facilities, as well as a series of practical examples 
of the technique of scenarization. 

A second series of four more film plans is already 
in preparation, and if the two books seem successful, 
they will be followed by others. 
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Do You Know Your Tools? 


Photography is without doubt the most useful toc 


of the Visual Educator. 


Can you use this valuable medium properly, effi 





ciently, artistically? 


Teach Geography? 
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| THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 








Before Midnight (Ralph Bellamy, June Coll- 
yer) (Columbia) Agreeable little detective 
thriller, with well-knit plot and situation com- 
plicated by exchanged identities, interesting- 
ly solved by sane shrewd methods. Bellamy 
plays able detective in finely restrained 
fashion, minus usual theatrics of the movie 
“sleuth.” 


A—Good of kind Y—Good C—Probably good 


Beloved (John Boles, Gloria Stuart) (Uni- 
versal) Pleasing, wholesome, episodic picture 
of four generations, Vienna 1838 to modern 
New York. True musician’s lifelong aspira- 
tion to compose great symphony finally rea- 
lized as grandson still carries on. Picture’s 
charming contents superior to technique. 


A-——Good Y—Good C— Little interest 


Bolero (George Raft, Carole Lombard) ( Par- 
amount) Ambitious dancing gigolo, bent on 
big money, will not mix sentiment with work 
and fires partners when they show it. “‘Falls’’ 
himself for last one. This vulgarian hero, by 
his ingrained crudity and blatant conceit, 
largely loses audience sympathy. 

A—Mediocre Y—Better not C—No 


Bombay Mail (Edmund Lowe, Shirley Grey) 
(Universal) Harmless mystery melodrama of 
erime on board express from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, and its detection by smooth expert from 
Scotland Yard. Slow-moving at times, con- 
fused at others, but atmosphere, sound ef- 
fects, and suspense quite successful. 


A—Hardly Y—Fairly good C—Little interest 


Carolina (Janet Gaynor, Lionel Barrymore) 
(Fox) Charming production in southern set- 
ting and atmosphere. Barrymore notably fine 
as sentimental, befogged old veteran living in 
past, and Henrietta Crosman as proud, penni- 
less aristocrat, vainly fighting son’s romance 
and marriage with fine Northern girl. 
A—Excellent Y— Excellent 

C—Doubtful interest 


Death Takes a Holiday (Frederic March) 
(Paramount) Distinctly unusual picture, dif- 
ficult and well done. Death, notably played 
by March, would know charm of life that 
makes mortals fear him. As “prince’’ at 
nobleman’s house-party he finds all uninterest- 
ing until love comes. Eerie atmosphere, seri- 
ous ending. 


A—Notable Y—Very mature C—No 


Devil Tiger (Pseudo-jungle-thriller) (Fox) 
Naive hash of newsreel jungle shots, seeking 
continuity by feeble plot, mediocre cast, and 
travelogue talk stuck on her and there. Ex- 
traordinary animal fights, all draws. Child 
and woman dragged along on hunt increase 
‘horror and thrill. Effects largely faked. 


A—Futile Y—Useless C— By no means 


Eight Girls in a Boat (Dorothy Wilson, 
Douglass Montgomery) (Paramount) Absurd 
title for mediocre story of bathing-girl ‘“‘col- 
lege,”” including pretty lake shore scenery 
long-drawn-out sufferings of lonely heroine 
over her illegitimate baby, and some incredi- 
bly stupid direction in the way of anti- 
climaxes, false situations and overdone scenes 
Comparison with Maedchen in Uniform is 
odious. 


A—Feeble Y—Better not C—No 


Eskimo (Native cast and native dialog; Eng- 
lish titles) (MGM) Fairly authentic picturiza- 
tion of grim life in far North, with very en- 
gaging hero and many extraordinary shots of 
landscape and animals. Cheapened by sordid 
sex motive of “wife-trading”’’ vs. rape. In- 
terest in native customs compensates for slow 
action and length. 


A—Very good of kind Y 
C—Doubtful 


Doubtful 


Fashions of 1934 (William Powell, Bette 
Davis) (lst. Natl.) Cleverly made for box-of- 
fice exploitation by tying up _ racketeering, 
women’s fashions, and risque romance be- 
tween sleek adventurer and his crooked sec- 
retary and mistress. Fast, sophisticated com- 
edy with spectacular style displays and gor- 
geous ostrich-feather ensembles. 


A—Depends on taste Y—-Better not C—-No 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Inteiligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended” 





Four Frightened People (Claudette Colbert. 
Herbert Marshall) (Paramount) Four people. 
of very different characters, react character- 
istically to danger and terror on wild jungle 
island. Mary Boland particularly fine. Two 
rival suitors of heroine furnish romance 
Scenery authentic. Better than average pic- 
ture of kind. 


A—Good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 


From Headquarters (George Brent, Margaret 
Lindsay) (Warner) Complex murder-mystery, 
fast but jumpy and often unconvincing, show- 
ing elaborate use of fi ‘r-prints, toxicology, 
microscopy, ballistics, »ioiet ray, etc. in solving 
murder of scoundrel. incessant but unimport- 
ant comedy from reporters and _ bail-bond 
shyster. 
A—Fair of kind Y—Good thriller C—Perhaps 

Girl Without a Room (Charles Farrell, 
Charles Ruggles) (Paramount) Honest, naive 
young American art-student in Paris meets 
unconventional heroine in supposed ‘‘bohem- 
ian’’ surroundings. They room together acci- 
dentally, then fall in love. and finally mar- 
riage. Rest of action slapstick, often absurd, 
labored as comedy and stupid as satire. 
A—Mediocre Y—Not desirable C—No 

Hi, Nellie (Paul Muni, Glenda Farrell) 
(Warner) Excellent newspaper yarn less over- 
drawn than usual of a gingery managing 
editor demoted to writing ‘“‘Heart-throbs’’ col- 
umn, Graveyard-gangster-detective complica- 
tions follow thick and fast. Hero solves all 
at one fell scoop and regains job. Clean, 
fast, funny, exciting. 

A—Fine of kind Y 
Cc Probably good 


Very good 


Hips, Hips, Hooray (Wheeler and Woolsey) 
(RKO) Lively nonsense, music and dancing, 
with much vulgar hilarity. Semi-nude girls 
of two cosmetic establishments give brilliant 
idea for title. Wildly idiotic auto race is 
funny. Raw jokes and coarse horseplay make 
it thoroughly undesirable for the young. 
A—Depends on taste Y—Very doubtful 

C—Doubtful 


His Double Life (Lillian Gish, Roland Young) 
(Paramount) Delightful entertainment, pointed 
by the deft comedy touch of Roland Young 
as a celebrated but abnormally shy artist who 
exchanges identities with his valet and meets 
with amusing complications as the _ result. 
Based on Arnold Bennett’s famous story. 


A—Good Y—Very good C—Doubtful interest 
Hold the Press (Tim McCoy) (Columbia) 
Banal melodrama dealing with the abuses of 
the parole system. Tim McCoy in a new role 
as a newspaper reporter who, single handed, 
brings the crooked parole board and a gang 
of racketeers to justice. Of not much inter- 
est to any audience. 
A—Hardly Y—Better not C—No 


I Am Suzanne (Lilian Harvey, Gene Ray- 
mond) (Fox) Distinctly novel, wholesome, 
fanciful comedy. Heroine, a stage dancer, and 
hero, son of famous puppet-making family, 
long kept apart by hero’s infatuation for his 
puppets, which become a large and important 
part of the action. Much of it charming, but 
too long. 


A—Novel Y—Good C—No 


It Happened One Night (Clark Gable, Clau- 
dette Colbert) (Columbia) Breezy, hard-drink- 
ing reporter stumbles on heiress fleeing father’s 
domination, and scents scoop. Florida to New 
York by bus and flivver, pursuit eluded, mar- 
riage at the end. Mostly amusing, engaging 


adventures, but well “balanced” by three 
nights in cabins, innocent but carefully sug- 
gestive. 
A—Amusing Y—Very doubtful C—Hardly 
I Was a Spy (Conrad Veidt) (Fox-British- 
Gaumont) Tense, vivid, convincing, finely 
acted war-spy story, with well-knit plot. 
Grim realities of 1915 in Belgian city under 
rigid military rule, desperate and heroic pa- 
triotism of Belgians, ghastly havoc of war. 
Somewhat anti-German, but still more anti- 
war. 
A—Excellent of kind Y 
C 


Too strong 


Fine of kind 


The Last Round-up (Monte Blue, Randolph 
Scott) (Paramount) Lurid western melodrama. 
Very tough outlaws try to dominate West of 
the 1850’s. Furious ridings, incessant shoot- 
ings and killings. Only ones alive at end 
are colorless hero, who had joined the out- 
laws for a time, and brassy blond heroine 
Crude and ordinary. 
A—Crude Y Doubtful C—Ni 

Mandalay (Kay Francis, Ricardo Cortez) 
(Warner) Lurid sex melodrama. 
heroine, led astray by villain in dives of Ran- 
goon, becomes famous scarlet lady of water- 
front. Meets true love and breaks away for 
boat trip, to find villain aboard, so all the 
heroine has to do for a happy ending is t 
murder him 
A—Trash Y 


Seautiful 


Unwholesome a? 


Midnight (Sidney Fox, O. P. Heggie) (Uni- 
versal) Guilty verdict in murder trial. As 
murderess goes to chair, jury foreman’s daugh- 
ter deliberately kills a man. 
father would give her up but District At- 
torney, for reasons decidedly obscure, ‘‘proves”’ 
she did not do it. Sadly distorted motivation 
and effect dubious. 


A—Depends on taste Y—By no means C—WNi 


Conscientious 


Moulin Rouge (Constance Bennett, Franchot 
Tone) (U. A.) Backstage story, with gorgeous 
dances and usual brand of singing, shows ex- 
actress doing dual role a la ‘““‘The Guardsman.” 
Changes wig, fakes French accent, and own 
husband does not know her! Achieves the 
sophisticated thrills intended. 


A-—Depends on taste Y setter not C—No 
Sin of Nora Moran (Zita Johann, Alan 
Dinehart) (Majestic) Heavy, complex, love- 


murder melodrama, told backward. Circus 
heroine becomes loyal mistress to Governor 
Blackmail and murder. She confesses, is 
prosecuted by Governor’s brother, is executed 
and Governor commits suicide because he did 
the murder. Sensational and ponderous. 

A—Good of kind Y—Unwholesome 


C— Certainly not 


Son of Kong (Robert Armstrong, Helen 
Mack) (RKO) Heavy, grotesque adventure 
stuff, rehashing King Kong with same stunt 
photography, same weird island of prehistoric 
monsters, with terrific destruction by earth- 
quake of island and Kong’s son for climax 
Probability of no importance. Thrills at all 
costs. 
A—Crude Y—Inane thrills C—-Too exciting 

Spitfire (Katharine Hepburn, Ralph Bel- 
lamy) (RKO) Portrays, against picturesque 
background of primitive mountain life, ‘‘white 
trash girl’’ who sees world as enemy and God 
as friend. Difficult role finely done by Hep- 
burn. Perhaps too bizarre and too lacking in 
variety for wide appeal. More intellectual 
novelty than entertainment. 

A—Fine of kind Y—Duobtful interest C—No 


You Can’t Buy Everything. (May Robson 
Lewis Stone) (MGM) Dominating, embittered 
mother, of financial genius but miserly ways. 
sacrifices friends and even son’s happiness to 
money-worship, till illness brings reconcilia- 
tion. Crotchety, unlovable character finely 
and humanly played by Robson. Excellent 
east. Incessant dialog. 


A—Very good of kind Y—Good (C-— No interest 
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A Seventh Grade Assembly Program HARRY J. MEHR 


+H‘ WW often a feeling of discouragement assails ind audible enough to keep the interest once it was 
us when we are about to prepare an assembl) aroused by the topic? That is quite a bill to fill 
program! The fear prevails that this exhibit will for adults, let alone for seventh grade children. 
not be any different from many before 11 \s edu Something else had to be found to help hold the 
cation is not standing still but continually grow interest of the young audience. That something, 
ing, it is imperative that we present something di eventually developed into home made slides. 
ferent. The search then begins for a program that , 
will be outstanding and unlike any other—one that Each lecturer was told to select or draw a picture 
is both educational to the performers as well as t that would illustrate his talk. This would be re- 
the audience—one that is simple to bring about, i1 produced upon a glass slide. It is always possible 
that there need be no outlay of money—and finally to find in a group of children one or more who are 
one that carries along the project unit of the teach adept at drawing in a small area. Therefore it be- 
er’s class work. What I believe to be a satistactory came the duty of two of our boys to become the 
solution of the above problem is passed along to official slide makers for the lecturers. They took 
my fellow teachers in the following digest the idea or picture presented by the speaker and 
a oe a on a ee are oe a made an appropriate slide. Thus we had the solu- 


tion for interest-holding during the first half of our 


‘he entire curriculum was 


of the people of China. 1 
program—the presentation of a lecture tour accom- 


panied by home made slides. 


Now for the second half of our program. For 
material we turned to a quaint historical Chinese 
fairy tale that we had read in our literature period 

“The Sorcerer of the White Lotus.” This story 
so struck our fancy that we decided to dramatize 
it as part of the program. The aim to incur no 
needless expense of money for costumes, stage 
properties or scenery meant the children would 


perform dressed in ordinary every day clothing on 





bare stage. This always has the distinct disad- 


One of the Pupil-Made Slides vantage that the audience 1s quick to look for humor 

and usually spoils the efferts of the performers by 

interlaced, articulating all work into one activity laughing at the difference in time suggested by the 

When my turn came to present the class in the plot of the story, and the actor’s clothing. Home 

auditorium, naturally I felt that the program should made slides overcame the difficulty a second time. 
be about China. Each member ot the class was 


ne member of the class acted as a story teller 
given a topic to work upon, with the object in view F ar 
- ind told to the audience the story of the Lotus Flow- 
of presenting that topic from the stage Che first hace res , 
er. Several times during the telling of the story. 

part of the program was to be a lecture tour ol! ; ; oe 
the story-teller stepped aside while a group of 


pana. children took her place and enacted a scene from 

After due research the children were ready and the story. As a stage setting, a slide depicting the 
anxious to compete for the chance to lecture. From characters and scene was flashed upon the backdrop 
the competitors, eight were selected who met with of the stage. Each scene had its appropriate slide. 
the approval of both the class and myself. Theit lhe first playlet had to do with a sorcerer and his 
talks had to meet the following standards: Firstly, three pupils. He tells them to take close care of a 
had the topic enough interest to hold the attention bowl, while he leaves on a mission. This situation 
of a group of children embracing the grades from was depicted upon the slide. The performance was 


six to eight? Secondly, was the speaker forceful simple, yet strongly appealing to the audience. 
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Photo Art Monthly 


A magazine appealing particularly to Educators and those 
interested in Visual Instruction through the photographic 
depiction of scientific and beautiful subjects. 


It covers its subjects authoritatively by offering only the 
best writers in their specialized branches. 


$2.00 per year 20c a copy 
$2.50 Foreign 25c in Canada 
$2.60 per year in Canada 


Photo Art Publisher 


482 -498 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















Leica’s Sprr 
LEN 


ACTION PICTURES 
WITHOUT BLUR 








The LEICA Camera’s new Summar 

50 mm. f:2 lens gives sharper detail 
than any other speed lens. Offers perfect clarity at all stops, so that 
it can be used as an “‘all purpose lens’ too. One of 11 interchangeable 
LEICA lenses (including telephoto, wide angle lenses, and others). 
The LEICA Camera is small, fits the pocket, easy to operate. Built-in 
range finder (with magnified focusing image) gives automatic focusing. 
Focal plane shutter with speeds of 1 to 1/500th seconds. 36 pictures 
on a single roll of cinema film. Excellent enlargements up to 12 x 18 
inches. Write for free illustrated booklet describing LEICA Camera, 
Lenses and over 300 accessories. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. — Dept. 470 — 60 East 10th St., New York 





THE PROJECTOR FOR 
ALL SMALL CAMERAS 


UDIMO 


Universal film and glass 
slide projector for show- 
ing single frame pictures 
(%xlin.), double frame 
LEICA pictures (1x1 in.), 
and 3x4 em. or one-half the 
standard vest pocket size 
negative. All LEICA Cam- 
era lenses can be used on the 
UDIMO, which holds up to 
35 feet of positive film. 
Write for Booklet No. 1209. 

















The Educational Screen 


The performers merely stood on either side of the 
screen and did the actual talking for the characters 
which were pictured in view of the audience. The 


same practice was adopted in all five scenes. 


The slides flashed upon the screen easily held the 
attention of the heterogeneous group observing the 
playlets. The fact that the participants, portraying 
their respective parts in scenes supposedly laid in 
China thousands of years ago, wore everyday mod 
ern clothing did not once seem unnatural to the 
boys and girls in the auditorium. Even the lack 
of stage settings and properties was forgotten. In 
stead they gazed quietly with raptured looks taking 
in everything said and exposed to view upon the 
screen. 

Thus was satisfactorily solved with home made 
slides the old problem of what a class can give in 
an assembly program that will be pleasingly dif 


ferent. 


Our Health Project 


— a month before “Health Week.” the 


fourth grade class had general talks in regard 


~ 


META KAMMERER 


to what our room would like to do for this special 
time. Various suggestions were given. Among 


“Health Ma 


Each child was to 


these were the “Health Booklets,” 


chines” and Health Houses.” 


choose one. Then the real work began. 


Hygiene periods were used to talk about our nev 
work. I gave about three lectures in regard to the 
making of the Health Booklets, Health Machines 
and Health Houses, each time stressing the main 
facts and purposes. Ventilation and light were two 
points especially stressed. \t the end of these lec 
ture periods the children were urged to asked 
questions and add any suggestions they could think 


of. 


The materials used for the Booklets were :—con 
struction paper of two different colors or shades, 
white typing paper, rings to fasten the sheets to 
gether, health pictures and paste. Some of the 
covers of the Booklets were bordered, others de 
The letters “Health Book” were cut from 


Booklet 


signed. 
paper and pasted on the cover of each 
Under the pictures of each page were printed the 
health sayings pertaining to the page. The colored 
health pictures made the most attractive Booklets. 
Some of the children bordered each page of their 


Booklets. 
The “Health Machines” 


also. We used boxes about the size and shape of 


proved a great success, 


etme 
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Your Guide 








to the Biggest 
and Best in 


Current Motion 


Pictures! 
Now Available-- 


“The 
Fighting 
President” 


A 6-reel feature of 
timely interest and 
educational value. 
Recommended by the 
National Film Esti- 
mates as follows: 





“‘Well-chosen news-reel shots from career 
of Roosevelt from beginning of his public 
life to the Presidency. Well-edited, good 
vocal accompaniment, presenting well- 
rounded and wholesome picture of worth- 
while attainment by the greatest national 


figure of the day.” 
Also 


The screen story of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s INAUGURAL. History in the mak- 
ing—the event of the Century, in 16 mm. 
silent only. 


“The Voice of the Vatican” 


A one-reel, sound-on-disc, picture showing 
the high lights of Vatican City, scenes of 
the Basilica, the new Vatican railway, the 
governing offices, the Pope’s office and 
incidental departments. You see and hear 
the famous bells of Vatican Square. You 
see the Pope, for the first time, meeting the 
actual ruling head of a government when 
he greets Mussolini and Victor Emmanuel. 
The lighting of St. Peter’s Cathedral is 
also shown. 


Write for information 
Non-Theatrical Department, Bureau S 
Universal Pictures 


Corporation 
730 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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A Better Position 
You Can Get It 


Hundreds of teachers, students and college 
graduates will earn two hundred dollars or more 
this summer. SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of 
others will secure a better position and a larger 
salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete information and helpful sug- 
gestions will be mailed on receipt of a three cent 
stamp. Good positions are available now in 
every state. They will soon be filled. 


Continental 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


(Teachers address Dept. T. All others 
address Dept. S.) 


1850 Downing St. Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! You may wire us your 
vacancies at our expense, if speed is urgent. 
You will receive complete, free confidential re- 
ports by air mail within 36 hours. 








SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Convert Your Silent Projectors 
to Sound with 


Syncrofilm Portable Sound Heads 


It is now possible to 
modernize your present 
projection equipment 
and avail yourself of 
the latest sound on film 
productions. Thousands 
of high grade 35 mm. 
portable projectors be- 
came practically worth- 
less since the advent of 
sound film. These can 
now be brought back to 
their full use and value 
by adding Syncrofilm 
Sound Heads. 

SYNCROFILM solves 
your projection prob- 
lems, whether for entire 
new equipment or mod- 
ernizing your present 
projectors. 


Fuil Details Will Be 
Sent Upon Request. 


WEBER MACHINE CORP. 


59 RUTTER STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Export Office: 15 Laight St., N.Y.C. 
Cable Address: Romos, New York 

Distributors throughout the world. 


























The Typewriter Slide 
For Screen Projection 


Write for free samples. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN MESSAGES. 


SO RADIO-MATS $2. 
WHITE, AMBER or GREEN.. 


Accept no substitute, 


1819 Broadway 
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an orange crate, two broomhandles, curtains, health 
pictures pasted on a long strip of cloth or strong 


paper to make a “film”, and small nails. 


The boxes were placed on the table with the open 
side toward the children. Then, at the top and bot 
tom of the box, about two inches from the front 
and sides, two holes wefe bored through each end. 
Through these holes two broom-handles were inserted. 
Then health pictures were pasted on a long strip 
of cloth or strong paper to make a “film.” The ends 


of the “film” were nailed to the broomsticks in the 


open front of the box. The broomsticks were 
turned to get “motion pictures.” Some of these 
directions for the “Health Machines” are taken 
from Joys and Girls of Wake-Up Town” (An- 
dress). The children enjoyed their “Health Ma 
chines” very much. 


Then came the “Health Houses.” The children 


were delighted. The materials used were roofing 





Announcing Two New Study Units 
FRONTIER LIFE—tfrom “stills” of “The Great Meadow” 


recreating Daniel Boone expedition. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION—Srem “stills” of “Scaramouche” 


and “Orphans of the Storm.’ 


Available in both 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND LANTERN SLIDE HISTORICAL 
STUDY UNITS 

















Six other Units are available: 
Roman Life, Feudal Life, Pilgrims, American Revolution and 
Organization of Government, Westward Movement, 
Slave Life and Abraham Lincoln 


Write for new catalogue and price list, illustrating or 
describing each and every picture, to: 
Photographic History Service 
5537 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
or, if east of the Mississippi, write: 


LEE WHITCOMB, 172 Hillcrest Ave., Leonia, N. J. 


Eastern Sales Manager 


Salesmen calling on schools and libraries and 
desiring sideline, should write us. 











The Educational Screen 











SOVIET RUSSIA THROUGH THE EYE OF THE CAMERA 
Acquaint yourself with SOVIET RUSSIA by showing SOVIET films. 
16 mm. films can be shown in any hail or classroom. It is non- 
inflammable and does not require permits or licensed operators. 


Arrange your showings through 


GARRISON FILM 


729 7th Avenue New York City 














paper, wood, cartons, match boxes, crepe paper, 


window lace, rugs, furniture for parlor, din-- 


glass, 


ing room, bed room, porch, and window boxes. 


One house was made of a carton painted a light 


orange color. The windows were cut out and the 


frames painted white. Shades were made of green 
crepe paper and the curtains of white crepe paper. 


box. \ 


real fern was placed at the side of the house. 


A chimney was made of a match box of 


There was another house made of wood painted 
had an attic 
There 


The windows 


white with green trimmings. ‘This 


with a gabled roof and a chimney. were 
blinds and window boxes with ferns. 

had long white curtains with drapes. The house 
contained a carpet, radio, bookcase, vases, candle- 


sticks, lamp, piano, parlor set, and a_ fireplace. 


There were pictures on the walls. 


Another house made of wood represented a sum 
mer home. It was painted cream color and green. 


The roof was gabled and covered with o 


roofing pa- 


per. There was a large front porch with porch 


furniture, and an outside chimney. This house had 
a large room containing two beds, chest of drawers, 
dressing table and chair. White curtains were on 


the windows. 


This project, in my estimation, did more for the 
children than any book in Hygiene could have done. 
but 


They readily forget the lessons from books, 


project makes impressions SO deeply within their 
minds that it is something permanent. The 
when completed, correlated reading, spel 
arithmetic, geography and hygiene. 


fuagce, og 


Classroom Poster Lessons On Temperance 


Forty-six states have legislated through their State 
Kducational Codes that temperance education shall be 
taught in all schools supported by public funds. How- 
ever, one of the principal difficulties encountered by 
teachers has been the scarcity of suitable authoritative 


information regarding the biological effects of alcohol. 


To meet this problem a practical program for scien- 
tific temperance education for use in American public 
Mr. W. S. 


Hisey, Field Secretary of the Scientific Education As- 


schools has been developed by Lehmann 


sociation of California, who has prepared a course of 
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In Cleveland 
In Philadelphia 
In Chicago 

In Rochester 
In Kansas City 
In Detroit 
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__.in the use of Classroom Films 


L URING the school year 1930-31, Rochester 

teachers using classroom films requisitioned 
a total of 2,889 reels. In 1932-33 they requisi- 
tioned 7,085 reels...an increase of 145°7 in the 
short space of two years. 

rhis is one of the many increases that prove 
the value of Eastman Classroom Films under 
modern teaching conditions, and that reflect the 
educator’s quick response to the efficiency of this 
visual aid. More than 99°7 of the films used in 
Rochester schools are Eastman Classroom Films. 
Other cities show similarly overwhelming pref- 
erences for these films. 

This is not the result of chance. Eastman 
Classroom Films are made especially for class- 
room use. They fit into standard courses of study. 
At right: A fish pier at 
Ebsjerb. From Denmark 
—one of a new group of 
Eastman Classroom Films 


on European countries. 
400-foot reel, $24. 


room 


Rochest 






Most of them can be shown to advantage in con- 
nection with several subjects. And wherever 
they are used, they teach more in less time. 


Now Available at Lower Cost 


PRICES of Eastman Classroom Films are now practically 
one-third lower than a year ago. Full 400-foot reels (16- 
millimeter), formerly $35, are now $24. The reduced prices 
place Eastman Classroom Films within easier reach of schools 
and school systems. More than 200 films are now ready for 
your use. Write for descriptive literature. Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Below: Stockholm harbor 
and town hall. From Sweden 
—another film in the new 
series on European subjects. 


Full 400-foot reel, $24. 


Below: “‘Keep out from be- 
tween parked cars!*” From 
Street Safety—For Advanced 
Grades—$24; Street Safety— 
For Primary Grades, $12. 
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MODEL 
—_ 


400 WATT 


Precision 
Projectors 















To meet the popular demand for a high class projector sell- 
ing under $100.00—we have purchased a large quantity of 
AMPROS — Mode! AS _ formerly 
sold for $175.00. OUR PRICE | Sap apso 
(Shipped Prepaid to any point in eve 


the United States) with case 











a 4 7 
Sunny Schick 
National Brokers of 


Cinemachinery and Photographic Equipment 
Dept. 407 Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Motion Pictures of the World 
and its Peoples 





By Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


cA New Illustrated Catalogue Listing 2,000 Film: of 
International Interest “Distributed by 100 U. S. Companies 
250 classifications and 
An index by subjects 
An index by countries 


Many cross references 


Includes 375 free lms 
Both lomm. & 35mm. 
Safety & inflammable 
Silent & sound films 


PUBLISHED BY 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 


College House Offices, Cambridge, Mass. 











The Educational Screen 


Alcohol - Educational - Poster - Lessons, completely ci 
vorced from propaganda sources. 

This Poster-Lesson-Course, issued by the Scientific 
Education Publishers, Los Angeles, combines visual 
educational material with lecture, essay and “quiz” 
data. ‘Teachers receive 20 large, colorful posters with 
accompanying lesson-material at intervals throughout 
the school year. Each poster visualizes the most re 
cent scientific findings concerning the effects of drink- 
ing on safety, health, character, success and citizenship. 

The Scientific Education Publication Bureau is ac 
tively appointing representatives throughout the United 
States, through whom the material will be given mass 
distribution to schools and churches at low cost. 


Educators Praise New Teaching Syllabus 

Sent to heads of more than 80 teachers colleges 
throughout the country, the syllabus recently prepared 
by Erpi Picture Consultants for a teacher training 
course called, “Modern Trends in Education,” has 
received an unusually favorable reception. The pur- 
pose in putting the syllabus in the hands of representa- 
tive educators was to obtain critical and constructive 
evaluations of its merits. 

The consensus of those who examined and reported 
upon the syllabus was that it presents a “stimulating,” 
“vital,” and “unique” method for the presentation of 
the subject matter. 

The syllabus calls for the use of 14 educational talk- 
ing pictures and is organized on a unit basis. It in- 
dicates modern trends in educational philosophy, ‘meth 
ods of teaching, educational and mental measurements, 
and educational and vocational guidance. Each unit 
contains an overview of the subject it embraces, a de 
scription of its accompanying picture, selected refer- 


ences, and topics of discussion. 


The Church Field 


(Concluded from page 77) 

projected on the screen. During prayer and during 
scriptures not projected on the screen it would be 
wise to use the symbolism on the screen. An in 
spirational sermon is very appropriate at any serv- 
ice at which film or other visual aids are used, and 
it has been the author’s experience that regardless 
of who the speaker is they are very effective. This 
is due, in part at least, to the atmosphere of semi- 


darkness in which the service is conducted. 


Minister Lectures on “Menace of 
the Movies” 


The Reverend Alfred E. Cooke, of the Boulevard 
Congregational Church, Canon City, Colo., in the 
course of a series of Sunday lectures on “Dare We 
Be Christian?” preached recently on “The Menace 
of the Movies.” Local newspapers carried adver- 
tising of the lecture, with such catchlines as “Is 
Young America being Debauched ?” 


— 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint bere, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 




















Leica Progress 

In the latest issue of Leica Photography, the montl 
lv bulletin published by the Service Department of | 
Leitz, the new Summar f:2, 50 mm. lens in collapsibl 
mount 1s announced as being ready. Because of a nev 
optical principle, this speed lens is said to O1Ve abso 
lutely crisp sharpness at all stops, and does not suffet 
from softness because of its speed. Hence it will be 
used as an all-purpose lens of popular focal length 
When collapsed the Summar lens projects from the front 
of the camera only one inch and does not turn whet 
it is focused. This is due to a new style micro-screv 
mount. The iris diaphragm adjustment is controlled 
by a ring which is mounted near the front of the lens 
\ll lens adjustments are controlled without the neces 
sity of looking at the front of the lens. This means 
\ more technical considera 
tion of the Summar lens is promised in a future issu 
of this bulletin. 


Other helpful hints contained in this number give 


rapid, easy manipulation 


formulas for developing solutions, some basic instru 
tions as to the use of filters, and suggestions for photo 


graphing speed boats and stage shows. 


16 mm. Projectors Used in Auditoriums 

Two convincing instances of the efficiency of the 
new Bell & Howell 750-watt 16 mm. projectors 
were reported recently—one from Carnegie Hall 
New York City and the other from the Auditorium 
Theatre, Chicago. 

At Carnegie Hall, with 3500 people present, one 
of these little projectors was used to show a three 
reel 16 mm. scenic of the Bermuda Islands made by 
\ Model JS Filmo pro 


jector, with a special 4-inch lens, filled a 10-foot 


Dr. Konstantin Kostich 


beaded screen with brilliant pictures. The throw 
was 110 feet. The reporter states: “The Carnegie 
Hall management could only supply a_ ten-foot 


screen, but a larger screen could have been easil\ 
filled with clear pictures. 


At the Auditorium Theatre in Chicago, 3600 peo 


ple, gathered for a Roosevelt Birthday Party, 
viewed 16 mm. movies of Georgia Warm Springs, 
projected by the same type projector employed a 
Carnegie Hall, using a 3%-inch lens at a distances 
of approximately 110 feet from a 9x 12 foot screen 

The showing was under the auspices of the Chi 
cago Medical Society of Cook County, and a prom 
nent member of this society states: “The showing 
was absolutely just as professional as anyone would 
want, and I feel that anyone present would be glad 


to make recommendation of this showing.” 


New Victor Model 3 Camera 


\nnouncement is made by Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, lowa, of the new 1934 Model 
3 Victor Camera which has been designed for the mod- 
erate priced camera market. One of the most notice- 
able improvements in the Model 3 is the addition of a 
convenient attached winding crank. The camera has 
5 operating speeds (including Slower Slow Mo- 
tion). Other features include: Duplex twin-mounted 
spring motor, cushioned control, variable tension for 
different operating speeds, built-in exposure guide, 
self-setting film footage scale, multiple-field view finder 
with visible level (to prevent unintentional side tilting 
of camera), and provision for hand cranking. 

Standard lens equipment consists of the F2.9 one- 
inch Universal Focus Dallmeyer Triple Anastigmat. 
Lenses of other makes and specifications can also be 
supplied, as can Kodacolor equipment. All standard 
16 mm. cine lenses are interchangeable on the camera. 

This new improved instrument, with its many ad- 


ditional features and considerably lower price, promises 


to be even more popular with movie makers than the 
earlier models of this same camera. 





Now on the Press! 





The New Tenth Edition of 
‘1000 and One” 


(the standard film reference source in use for 
years by schools, churches and other 
non-theatrical groups) 


If You Use Films 


YOU’LL NEED A COPY! The new edition 
of the famous and indispensable book will list 
several thousand films for education and 
entertainment, including many New 16 mm. 
Sound-on-Film subjects, classified by subject 
and arranged in approximately 140 numbered 
subject groups. 


Order Your Copy Now! 


Price 75c. (To subscribers of THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCREEN magazine, 25c) 


, 64 E. Lake St. 
The Educational Screen CHicaco 
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ss 
| HERE THEY ARE! 
| e ° e 
| A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
FILMS Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) Eastman Educational Slides 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City lowa City, la. 
Arnco Films, Inc. (5) 


1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 85) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Garrison Film (3, 4) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
(See advertisement on page 84) 


Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES (4) 


7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 


Cal. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Modern Woodmen of America (3, 4) 

. Rock Island, Ill. 

Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

The 16 mm. Sound Film Co. (5) 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 

United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 83) 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


IS YOUR firm represented here? 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 

Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 
New England Motion Picture 
Equipment Corp. (3, 6) 
356 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (2) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick (3, 6) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 86) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 62) 
Weber Machine Corp. (2) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 83) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 


Photographic History Service 


5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 84) 


SCREENS 

Da-Lite Screen Co. 

2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 61) 

Motion Picture Accessories Co. 

43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


It should be. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Photographic History Service 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 84) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 84) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 61) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 62) 
Williams, Browne and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 61) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 











Continuous insertions under one 


heading cost only $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c each. 





Choose FILMO 
PROJECTORS 


for outstanding 
performance 


© The educator’s desire to perfect the 

human intelligence which comes under 
his tutelage has caused him to seek out 
standing swift and sure means of trans- 
mitting ideas. That's why the motion 
picture so precisely fits into the educational 
scheme. 


But, as with all man-made things, the movi 
projector brings to its job only that per 





+ 


listinguished by an illumination system adaptable to various 


formance which is designed and built into | 
the machine. 

Years of laboratory work and experienc: The Filmo 750-Watt RT Projector 

in cinemachinery design and manufacture Moderate in price, the new Filmo 750-watt RT Projector is 


plus Bell & Howell’s traditional determina 


tion to give schools the finest projection gage Whi re the line voltage is 5 or 10 volts above or below 

: : : : , a lamp of corresponding voltage rating may be used. Where 
obtainable, all culminate in the fourteen-odd 750-watt illumination is not required, Filmo RT can use 300-, 400-, 
pounds of metal and glass called the Filmo ind 500-watt line current lamps. Lamp efficiency and long life are 
Projector, and the Filmo in turn gives a insured by an improved cooling system. The RT is equipped with 


the 1 power rewind, a manual framer for out-of-frame pictures, a 


screen performance unsurpassed in Pe tet A raeg “a : 
utch for still-picture projection, and a reverse switch. 


history of 16 mm. motion picture projection. 


When you choose a projector for your school, 
choose Filmo for outstanding performance. 


The Bell & Howell Filmosound 


The Bell & Howell Filmosound is a 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projector of the most scientific 
design and the highest quality. Not only in the 
professional and faithful reproduction of sound 
and motion pictures does the Filmosound excel 
Everything making for easy manipulation has 
been provided. Sound volume and picture siz 


The Filmo J Projector 


The Filmo J is the most advanced 
16 mm. projector yet designed. It 
is fully gear-driven—there are no 
belts or chains, Rewinding is fully 
automatic. The J’s direct illumi- 
nation system provides up to 750- 
watt illumination—adequate for a 
2000-seat auditorium. A voltmeter 
is built into the square-type base. 
With the rheostat, this meter per- 


F a ad a _ , Se ae f peo? 2 
and brilliancy are fully adequate f Peg gor mits giving the lamp its correct 
toriums. Hundreds of a eee voltage under all line current 
months of the most rigid field testing heir conditions. An ingenious pilot 


s been proved in every test 


Sound Films 


Bell & Howell’s 16 mm. sound-on-film library 
of entertaining and educational “talkies” for 
school use is developing rapidly. It includes thi 
ERPI instructional films and the University of 
Chicago series. Write for information on sound resus ; 
films and their projection in the school For Details of Filmo’s Outstanding Performance 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 


BELL & HOWELL jo --- ------- so oo es a a a i ahd 


perfection h light facilitates threading in a 
darkened room. A score of other 
refinements make the J-type Filmo 
the most economical and efficient 
machine ever designed for audi- 
torium use. 





i 
| Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., 
\ Chicago, III, 
; Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on— 
' y ' Filmo Projectors for [] auditorium use, [] classroom use. 
Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors [] Filmosound. C) Sound Films. 
i 
Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chi- | - Name.... PPO v Ter ee 
cago, Ill.; New York, Hollywood, London ' , 
(B & H Co.. Ltd.) Established 1907. | PER ote 5x Km chicnaegi ca ee EIN cas 5 sé xe ee kcenaee 
PROFESSIONAL RESULTS ee eeerrereerr ery etree rrr ee ee 
WITH AMATEUR EASE DC: 8. nate acuesentbeiuaioh eel ee Re terre 





kor Your Own } 
PROTECTION | 


— of underwriters specify that 


when motion pictures are projected 





without a booth the film must be of the 
safety type. If you order motion pictures... 
or if you show them...the responsibility is 
yours. For your own protection, insist on 
prints made on Eastman Safety Film. And, 
before the films are projected, make cer- 
tain that the words Aastman... Safety... 
Kodak appear in the transparent margins... 
from the beginning to the end. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. (J. E. 
Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, New Y ork, 
Chicago, Hollywood.) 





EASTMAN 
Safety film 








